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INTRODUCTION 
THE POET AND HIS PUBLIC 


“ Tout passe, tout casse, tout lasse.’’ 


All things to nothingness descend, 
Grow old and die and meet their end ; 
Man dies, iron rusts, wood goes decayed, 
Towers fall, walls crumble, roses fade, 
Horses give out, old clothes are cast, 
Of all man’s handiworks none last. 
Tis plain, nor boots it to deny, 

That all men, clerk or lay, must die ; 
Nor long shall any name resound 
Beyond the grave, unless ’t be found 
In some clerk’s book ; it is the pen 
Gives immortality to men. 


Superceded in the Royal Favour 


The passage—a sonnet in embryo—which I have 
ventured to translate as above, is that by which 
Wace is best known to his friends and may, perhaps, 
be best recommended to those who have yet to make 
his acquaintance. It gives us a faint inkling of that 
sensitive scholar’s pride, one might almost call it 
arrogance, in the face of capricious patronage and 
undeserved neglect, to which he elsewhere gives vent 
in ‘complaints, which if they show a regrettable 
want of dignity on his part, have the fortunate result 


z. Andresen, ae “* Maistre Wace’s Roman de Rou,”’ 2 vols. Heilbronn 1877-9, 
Vol. I. p. 13, & Vol. II, 34. All references will be to this edition. For the original 
of each translation see Appendix, 
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of making him one of the most human and realizable 
figures of his time. As I close the book on those 
last pathetic lines in the Roman de Rou, which tell 
of his perhaps not altogether unaccountable super- 
cession in Henry II’s favour by his more fluent 
and courtly rival, Benoit de Sainte-Maure, a monk 
from Henry’s native province of Touraine, I picture 
him in his humble lodging at Bayeux, a soured and 
querulous old man, brooding over the golden hopes 
that have been so wofully disappointed, proudly 
conscious of his merit and of his solid achievement, 
and bitterly resentful of the niggardliness of his 
reward. ‘‘ Dead,” he cries, “is our old nobility 
and perished with it is largess.” 

_ The year is 1174 A.D. or thereabouts. Henry 
_ Plantagenet has been twenty years on the throne, 
and the reign which had dawned so auspiciously is 
clouding over. He has, indeed, succeeded in crushing 
the extensive conspiracy of I173 A.D., and by the 
speed of his movements, celebrated by Wace in 
‘ almost lyrical Alexandrines,? has surprised the French, 
raised the siege of Rouen, and cleared them out of 
Normandy. But his unmanageable sons, making 
common cause with the French King and his own dis- 
affected barons, are henceforth to leave him no peace. 
Their cultured, but injudicious mother, Queen 
Eleanor, Wace’s patroness, is in durance, and destined 
to remain there during the rest of her husband’s life. 
The royal quarrel has been unfortunate for the 


x. Ibid TI. 481. lines 11481 86. 
* “© Dunc veissiez Henri i par ces marches haster, De I’une terre a l’altre e venir 


e ae Treis jurnées u plus en un sul jur errer Ceo quidoent sa gent que il deust 
voler. 
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poet and, perhaps, by depriving him of the Queen’s... 


enlightened support, may, on the top of his own 
dilatoriness, have contributed to his fall from favour. 
The times, too, are inimical to the works of peace, 
full, as they are, of bickerings and dissension, so 
that worried men have something else to think of, 
than assisting a threadbare poet to eke out a scanty 
livelihood by retailing copies of his compositions. 
In Normandy at least the premature renaissance of 
the twelfth century has suffered a set-back, and 
Maistre Wace, who has been one of its sturdiest 
blossoms, is suffering with it. He is miserably poor, 
he will have you to know, and reduced to putting 
his goods in pawn. For “ avarice a frait 4 largesce 
sa grace.” He is unable to afford a fire and his hands 
are so frozen, that he can scarcely open them. 
Perished is largess ! Nobody now gives him anything 
to speak of, barely enough to pay his scrivener for 
amonth. They fob him off with barren compliments, 
“You know so much, Maistre Wace, and write so 
well, you ought to give us more.” ‘‘ Give ”’ forsooth ! 
Henry II, it is true, has obtained for him his canonry 
at Bayeux, and so secured him from penury, but 
even he has not made good half his promises, and 
now at last has taken his commission away and given 
it to that fulsome ‘‘ Maistre Beneeit.’”’ So grumbles 
the old trouvére, as with the sigh, “‘ si m’en dei taire,”’ 
he throws down his pen, breaks off his Roman de Rou 
—his long rhymed chronicle of the Norman Dukes— 
just as he is coming to his own times, and leaves 
it to us in a tangle. A sad close to a life of most 
conscientious toil ! 
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nd 


Appreciated and Translated 


But others are not so blind to his sterling merits, 
nor so fickle in their literary tastes, as his royal patron. 
For the moment he may be under a cloud, but, 
thanks to that graphic, indefatigable pen of his, the 
name of Wace will resound beyond his pauper’s 
grave for quite a considerable time. Within a few 
years of his death it will occur to the scholarly priest 
of a remote parish on the banks of the Severn— 
“coming to him in mind and in his chief thought 
to tell the noble deeds of the English ’—to expand, 
with the help of original matter, the fifteen thousand 
lines of Wace’s Roman de Brut, itself a free translation 
of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s monkish Latin, into 
twice as many in the immature vernacular of his 
period, and in due course Layamon’s Brut will take 
its place as a landmark in our literary history, the 
workshop, as Mr. Saintsbury calls it, of true English 
prosody. About the same time, in 1205 A.D. to be 
precise, in view of a banquet which he is giving 
to his discontented barons at Northampton, King 
John, besides ordering so many “ tonellos de meliori 
vino” and so many “ de alio vino,” will send post 
haste for a copy of the “‘ Romancium de Historia 
Angl,” which, perhaps, his mother, Queen Eleanor, 
recently deceased, had read to him in his days of 
innocence, and which can have been no other than 
Wace’s Brut, and possibly the very copy of which 
Layamon tells us.1 


I. Rot. litt. claus. An. VI. SP aapens 2. Ed. Duffus Frida 1833. Pp. 29. 
“The book a French clerk made ; bidet tole mriay baba could wri 
and he gave it to the noble Alienor, who was Henrie’s Queen, the high Kins 
Madden, Sir F., Layamon’s Bret. Vol. I Pp. 3. onion 1847. 
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A century later a Sempringham monk, known as 
Robert Mannyng of Brunne, will produce, “ for 
the luf of symple men, that strange Inglis cannot 
ken,” another verse-translation of the first part of 
tha: same “ romancium” in a rough imitation of 
Wace’s metre; while anecdotes originally told by 
Wace will find their way into sober Latin chronicles 
up to and beyond the age of Chaucer. In short, the 
evidence of the surviving MSS.—the Abbé de La 
Rue enumerates eleven copies of his most popular 
poem—is enough to prove that our author was widely 
read and appreciated so long as people could 
understand him. 


Forgotten 


But soon after the accession of Richard II, thanks 
largely to the initiative of the schoolmaster, John 
Cornwall, Norman-French or Anglo-Norman ceased 
to be used compulsorily in the schools, and rapidly 
became a dead language, outside noble circles and 
the law-courts. The old English stock conquered 
the graft, after absorbing much of its form and 
substance, and ere long the new printing press was 
flooding the market with more readable matter. 
For centuries the very name of the poet was forgotten, 
except by a few curious antiquaries, notably, Duchesne, 
who early in the seventeenth century rescued for us 
the first and still least known part of the Roman de 
Rou, by copying it out in his own hand, letter for 
letter, from a MS. which has since disappeared. 


cphoe dm the vere Of Ons tees. a thowsand, ah eae otan Brae rap diprarby 
200 five, in all the gramere scoles of Engelonde, children leve Frencshe and construe 
and lerne an Englische.’ ’ Trevisa, John ; ts his ‘Teanalation of Higdes 3 Polychronicon, 
ed Rolls Vol II. p. 159. 
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Rediscovered 


At length in the closing years of the eighteenth 
century there appeared almost simultaneously in 
London and in Paris two erudite articles on the 
poet, from which our modern knowledge of him 
may be said to date. And for both we have to thank 
the French Revolution. Amongst the many cultured 
French priests, who, on deportation, found an asylum 
in this country, and whose presence in our midst 
gave its initial impetus, through Bishop Charles 
Lloyd, to the Oxford Movement, was a certain 
learned Royal Professor of History in Normandy’s 
one University, that of Caen, the Abbé de La Rue. 
Turning adversity to fruitful account, he set himself 
to decypher the Norman and Anglo-Norman MSS., 
in which, thanks to the predatory instincts of our 
ancestors, our collections are so rich, and his results 
were given to the world forty years later in his 
classical, if untrustworthy, History of the Bards 
and Trouvéres But his fellow-citizen and fellow- 
canon, Wace, he tells us, was his first object of study, 
and the fruits of that research were published in 
this country in 1796 in the Transactions of the London 
Society of Antiquaries.2 He acknowledges with 
gratitude the help and encouragement he had received 
from Sir Walter Scott, Sir Joseph Banks and others. 

Meanwhile in Paris another French savant, M. de 


- Brequigny, while officially engaged in classifying the 


valuable collection of Royal MSS., which had been 
1. Essais Historiques sur les Bardes, les Jongleurs, et les Trouvéres Normands 
et Anglo-Normands. Three vols. Caen 1834. 
2. Archaelogia, Vol. XII. (1796) Pp. 50-79. 
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recently deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
came upon one of the most beautiful specimens of 
mediaeval pencraft, dating from the close of the 
thirteenth century. He found it to contain the final — 
and longer part of Wace’s Roman de Rou, which, as 
it minutely describes the Norman Conquest, had 
always been, and still remains, the most in request 
of his works. He condemned the poet as a tedious 
stringer of rhymes, without warmth or colour, but 
nevertheless his careful report, published in one of 
the sumptuous volumes authorized by the Republic’, 
is not less important than that of de La Rue, and 
both have been largely drawn on by subsequent 
writers. 


Acclaimed 


It fell, however, to a brother-bard, and a German 
at that, to be the first to point out Wace’s true literary 
significance, and to proclaim his ‘ Vortrefflichkeit.” 
Uhland, whose enthusiastic soul revelled in the ages 
of chivalry, was in Paris for a few months in 1810 A.D. 
colJecting material for his “‘ Altfranzésische Epos.’’? 
He eagerly deciphered the old MS., so praised by 
M. de Brequigny, found in the trivial anecdotes, 
which that savant thought unworthy of the poet, 
inspiration and themes for three of his “ Ballads,” 
and, turning Wace’s terse couplets into his own 
graceful stanzas, retold for the benefit of romantic 
Gretchens how Taillefer, the hero-minstrel, rode 

1. Notices et Extraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris, Anno 


VII. Voi. V. pp. 21-78. 
2, Uhland’s Schriften, Stuttgart 1869. Vol. IV. p. 327. 
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foremost into battle at Hastings before his Duke, 
singing, 
““De Karlemaigne e de Rollant, 
E d’Olivier e des vassals 
Qui morurent en Rencevals.’”! 


Put in Print 


But Wace had yet some years to wait before he 
attained to the convenience and security of print. 
_ At length in 1827 the complete Roman de Rou was 

published, though in a deplorably defective form, 
by M. Pluquet,? with notes by A. le Prévost, an 
erudite Norman Antiquary, and this remained the 
only edition for fifty years, until a most assiduous 
German savant, Dr. Hugo Andresen, after submitting 
all the known MSS. to as minute a recension as if 
his author had been a Homer or a Lucretius, issued 
a fairly reliable text, though M. Gaston Paris and 
M. Paul Meyer have criticized it severely. Dr. 
Andresen’s Introduction and Notes are most valuable 
and would have been more so, had their matter 
been better digested. 

In the meantime the rival ‘‘ Chronique” of the 
_ Norman Dukes by the trouvére Benoit—a work of 
~ much less solid merit, though it contains a few lyrical 
gems, and is invaluable as a compendium of the 
manners and language of its day—had been issued 
in Paris by the Imprimerie Royale, in three luxurious 
volumes, as one of the ‘‘ Documents inédits sur 
V’histoire de France,” published by order of the 


x. Roman de Rou II. 348. 
2. Pluquet, F ; Le Roman de Rou. Two Vols. Rouen 1827 
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King (Louis Philippe). But, most regrettably for us, 
the suggestion that Wace’s poem should be produced 
with equal sumptuousness fell through, possibly 
because of its marked anti-French bias. 

His other and earlier long work, the Roman de Brut, 
had been published, as a private venture, in 1836 _, 
by M. Le Roux de Lincy?, a fairly competent editor, 
though ‘“‘lamentably ignorant of English Topo- 
graphy ” (Sir F. Madden) and with the publication 
of his Minor Poems some years later, all that can be 
certainly attributed to Wace’s pen was placed 
beyond the risks to which MSS. are always liable. 
Professor Freeman thought highly of him and mainly 
followed him in his account of the battle of Hastings, 
for which he has been taken to task by Mr. Round.® 
And Palgrave quotes him freely and appreciatively 


Studied Intensively 


It has been left, however, to foreign scholars 
and to German students in search of a subject for 
dissertation to treat his text and his personality 
with the seriousness to which they are entitled. 
Of later studies the most important are those of _ 
Du Meéril,* Ulbrich, Kérting*, the introduction and 
notes, incorporating KG6rting’s researches, in Dr. 
Andresen’s edition of the Roman de Rou and, above © 
all, the careful review of that publication by M. 


1. Michel, Francisque: Chronique des Ducs de Normandie par Benoit, Three 
vols. Paris 1838-44. 

2. Le Roux de Lincy, Le Roman de Brut par Wace, 2 vols. Rouen, 1836. 

3. Round, J. H.: Feudal England. p. 418, London 1909. 

4 Du Méil, E. Etudes d’Archeologie p. 214. Paris 1862. 

s. Romanische Forschungen, Erlangen, 1909, Vol XXVII. p. 28... 

6. Korting, G. Uber die Quellen des Roman de Rou, Leipzig 1867. 
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Gaston Paris,! whose later mature judgment on 
the poet, ‘“‘ cette curieuse et attachante figure, qui 
nous présente pour la premiére fois le vrai type de 
V’écrivain de profession,” may be taken as a final 
verdict. ‘‘ Il a en Jui-meme,” he writes, ‘‘ ce brave 
clerc de Caen, cet ancétre de nos hommes de lettres, 
qui nous assure si ingénument qu’il ‘ prend’ volon- 
tiers, et que tout travail lui est doux, quand il croit 
“* guaagnier,’’ quelque chose de vraiment sympathique. 
Par son amour sincére de la vérité (lui demander 
de la critique serait peu raisonnable), par la justesse- 
habitue'le de son jugement, par son style sobre, 
net, sans grand éclat, mais toujours assez vif et souvent 
animé d’une ironie presque épigrammatique, il nous 
représente bien esprit normand d’autrefois dans 3a 
teneur moyenne, et il mérite d’étre de la part des 
Normands I|’objet d’études attentives ’’? 


Criticized 


One cannot but blush for the ineptitude of English 
criticism, when one sets beside this warm estimate, 
the comments with which Wace’s chief work was 
greeted by a leading literary review in this country, 
when it was first published nearly a hundred years 
ago.8 ‘If we were to examine the Roman de Rou 
by the received canons of poetry,’ writes the sapient 


_ Critic, ‘‘ it would be found to possess little claim to 


our notice. Not one spark of the poetic fire is to be 
found, . . . . not a single image which has 
been consecrated to the tuneful art. Events which 
would have wrapt in enthusiasm one of the genuine 


. Romania 1880, Vol. IX. p. 592 
oi La Litheatars are Noraanite't (A.D. 912- “1200 Pia 1900. p. 26, 
g. Foreign Quarterly Review. Feb. 1828, 
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sons of song, are related in a tone so lifeless, that we 
"are constrained to account for it by that chilling 
apathy and sluggishness of feeling which a cloistered 
life seldom fails to inspire.” 

Unfortunately for the reviewer, there is no evidence 
that Wace was ever an inmate of a cloister. One 
finds, indeed, very few traces of the monk about 
him, and his “ orders ”’ evidently sat upon him lightly. \ 
He might, indeed, be called without much injustice 
a rather worldly person. The pronouncement above 
quoted, however, would seem to have coloured, 
where it did not discourage, most subsequent 
criticism in this country. Even Professor Courthope, 
while fully recognizing Wace’s historical importance, 
seldom mentions his name without a disparaging 
epithet, such as “ stolid,” “‘ bald,” “ crude,” “ pro- 
saic,’’ etc.) 

Fortunately there have been a few exceptions to 
this conspiracy of disregard. In 1837 Mr. Edgar | 
Taylor published an excellent translation of so much” 
of the Roman de Rou as refers to the Norman Conquest, 
and added valuable notes and illustrations?. He 
commends Wace for his general judgment and fidelity 
as an historian, but has no word of praise for his 
merits as a poet. A verse translation of the same 
material was issued in 1860 by Sir A. Malet with a 
luxuriousness scarcely justified by its intrinsic value? 
Twenty years later, on the appearance of Dr. 
Andresen’s edition of the Rou, the Academy published 
a sympathetic review in which the writer, Mr. Henry 


z. Courth W. J. AHistory of English Poetry. London, 1895, p. 174 ef passions 
_2. Taylor. edgar Master Wace, his Chronicle of the Norman quest, Loadee. 


3. Malet, a Alexander: The Conquest of England, from Wace’s Roman de Row 
London. Beli and Daldy, 1860 
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Nicol, speaks of the ‘‘ amused astonishment ”’ with 
which we now read of comments like ‘‘ veriest 
rhymer,” “‘ lifeless style,” etc., as being applied to 
the author of a poem of such importance and many- 
sided interest as the Roman de Rou. In her admirable 
introduction to ‘‘ Arthurian Chronicles,” which in- 
cludes a translation of so much of Wace’s “‘ Roman 
de Brut” as refers to King Arthur, Miss Lucy Allen 
Paton does ample justice to the poet’s “‘ love of fact, 
his power of clear thought, his appreciation of 
simplicity and command of elegance in form.’ 
And more recently Prof. Studer has paid his tribute 
to “ the fine workmanship and real desire to impart 
trustworthy information”? which characterize the 
‘* remarkable chronicles ’’ of Wace.® But nevertheless 
he remains little more than a name, if so much, 
to the vast majority of English readers. 

It is to them, and not to the scholar, that the present 
work is addressed, for, apart from the short but 
excellent notice in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, I have been unable to discover any 
adequate account of the poet in our language. 

In the ensuing pages, Part I will be devoted to a brief 
summary of his life and works, and of the conditions 
under which the latter were produced, while in Part IT 
an attempt will be made to illustrate his methods 
by a more detailed consideration of, and frequent 
quotation from, a short but little known portion of 
his chief poem, the Roman de Rou, in which he 
appears to have reached the maturity of his talent. 


x. Academy, London, March 27, 1880, p. a56 
a. Arthurian Chronicles, p, ix. eryman’s Library 578, London. J. M Dent 
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PART I 
LIFE AND WORKS 


Light on the Poet’s Ancestry 


HEN some thirty years before the Norman 

Conquest, that strange mixture of piety and 

ostentation, “li plus large des Normanz,” 
the sixth Duke of Normandy, who is sometimes known 
as Robert the Magnificent and sometimes, but quite 
wrongly, as Robert the Devil, for the legend of that 
mythical personage dates back to long before the 
Norman era'—when Duke Robert suddenly made up 
his mind to go on pilgrimage to the Holy Land to ex- 
piate his sins, ‘‘ espenier ses pechiez,” the only heir of 
his body was the little son, with whom Arletta, the 
tanner’s daughter of Falaise, had presented him some 
six or seven years previously, and whom men taunted 
as William the Bastard until he compelled them to 
call him the Conqueror. 


“‘ N’aveit encore que vii ans 
Quant li dus Robert se croisa, 
E en Jerusalem ala.” 


From a worldly point of view it was scarcely wise 
of the Duke, after so short a reign, to absent himself 
from his Duchy and run the risk of not coming back 
to it, but he was not to be turned from his purpose, 
so, having personally ‘‘ commended ” his young son 
to his suzerain, the King of France, who owed his 


x. Du Méil, Op. Cit. p. 273. 
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throne to his timely help, and having persuaded his 
own vassals to take such oaths to his little heir, 


* Ke barun e vavasur 
Deivent faire a lige seignur,”’ 


he set forth for Constantinople and the Holy Places 
at the head of a brilliant retinue. Wace recounts 
with singular gusto his fantastic prodigalities and the 
half-legendary incidents of his almost royal progress, 
and imparts, besides, intimate details of his hero’s 
life, especially of his amours with Arletta, which as 
they could only have come originally from the Duke’s 
own lips, point to a privileged source of information. 
When, however, he comes to tell of the magnificent 
gifts which the noble pilgrim showered on the sacred 
shrines, as with bare feet and on his knees, “ le 
sepulcre baisa e i fist s’ureison ’’ (son oraison), words 
fail him. 
“* Ne vus puis cunter les nobleces, 

Ne les honurs, ne les richeces, 

Ne les despences que il fist, 

Ne les offrendes que il mist 

Al sepulcre en Jerusalem 

E al presépe en Bethleem.” } 


Loaded at length with precious relics and bones 
of Saints which he had purchased in the Holy Land, 
the Duke set forth upon his homeward journey, and 
had all but reached Constantinople, when he and 
a noble of his suite fel] victims to a poisoned drink, 
‘fun toxiche,” at the famous city of Nicaea in Bithy nia. 


x. Roman de Rou II, 259. 
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And now we come to the relevant fact: 


‘** Tosteins ki ert ses chamberlencs, 
De sa chambre maistre gardeins, 
(De par sa mére fu sis aives,) 

Par ceo k’il fu curteis e saives, 
Li livra li Ducs chiers cors-sainz 
E reliques, qu’il aveit ainz 

En Jerusalem purchaciées.” ! 


On his deathbed, that is to say, the Duke entrusted 
all his precious relics to his confidential attendant, 
Tosteins, on the understanding that he would take 
them home and deposit them in the monastery which 
his master had founded at Cerisy, near St. Lo, no 
doubt with the intention that the monks should say 
masses for his soul. 

But what did the poet intend to convey by that 
unintelligible bracketed ‘‘ aside,” which in another 
MS reads not less puzzlingly, 


“* De par sa mére fu mis aves ” ? 


Commentators wrestled in vain with the crux, 
until Gaston Paris, by an inspiration a3 happy as it 
was bold, suggested the slight textual emendation, 

““ De par ma mére fu mis aives,” (meus avus, 
mon aieul). 

The new reading, which has been generally accepted, 
throws a flood of light on Wacé’s exclusive knowledge 
of incidents in Duke Robert’s life, which, if his mother 
was indeed descended from Tosteins, we may pre- 
sume that he had heard from her lips as a child. 
And Tosteins was no ordinary menial, but probably 


1. Ibid II 160, 
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a confidential friend of the Duke, for elsewhere Wace 
goes out of his way to inform us that from the time 
of Duke Robert’s father, 


‘* Li chamberlenc e li ussier 
Furent tuit noble chevalier,” ! 


a circuitous way of claiming that he, Maistre Wace, 
was, at least on one side, of gentle birth. 


Arletta’s Other Children‘ 


The poet, if I may be allowed a brief digression, 
seems to have had a sort of hereditary interest in the 
tanner’s daughter, and he gives a very charming 
picture of her passion for her high-born lover, and of 
her terrifying dream on the nuptial night when William 
the Conqueror was conceived. Robert was at that 
time only Count of Hiesmes, and, as his elder brother 
was still alive, his accession to the Duchy was but a 
remote contingency. 


“*Twas in his wild and wilful days 
That, from his castle at Falaise 
Riding abroad, Count Robert met 
And fell in love with young Arlette, 
A comely maid of humble birth, 

All innocence and bubbling mirth, 

¢ Until he coaxed her home one night, 
To be his comfort and his delight. 
There, nothing loth... 2 


But I dare quote no further. 


x. Roman de Rou II. 6r» 2. Ibid, IT, 144. 
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Eventually, after bearing the Duke another child, - 
named Adeliza, the widowed Arletta found a lawful 
husband in Herluin de Conteville, and had by him 
three children, whom the Conqueror, determined 
“to raise up the humble kindred of his mother, 
while he plucked down the proud kindred of his 
father’ (William of Jumiéges), loaded with wealth 
and advanced in every possible way. Glancing one 
day through the six volumes of Copinger’s monu- 
mental ‘‘ County of Suffolk’? (London 1904-07), I 
was puzzled by the recurrence every few pages of 
“‘ Lands of the Bishop of Bayeux,” “ Lands of the 
Countess of Albamarle,” with references to Domesday 
Book,! until I realized that these were the stolen 
East Anglian manors, which the Conqueror lavishly 
divided between his half-brother, Odo, the fighting 
bishop, who at Hastings was seen, mace in hand, 


“Ou la bataille etait plus fiére,” 


and his half-sister, Muriel, (as we know on Wace’s 
sole authority that she was named), whom he created, 
presumably on her widowhood, Countess of Alba- 
marle in her own right. Wace knew nothing about 
her children. 


“Ne sai se enfes d’els nasqui, 
Mais onques parler n’en oi.’ 


though Ordericus Vitalis could have informed him that 
her granddaughter was, in the poet’s life-time, the 
Queen of David I of Scotland® A trivial point, 
1. Domesday Book IT, 430-3x and 373-378. 
2. Roman de Rou II 269, lines 6025-30. 
3 Duchesne, And. Hist. Norman, Scriptores Antiqui p. 1038, Paris 1619. 
Cc 
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except that it goes to show that Wace, in his Roman 
de Rou, did not depend much on the Chronicle of 
the English-born monk of St. Evroul. 

Arletta’s other son was the famous Robert, Earl 
of Mortain, who at Hastings “‘ grant aie fist 4 son 
frére ’’ and was rewarded with close on eight hundred 
manors, mostly in our South Western Counties. 
How ungratefully Bishop Odo, “‘ malicios e coveitos,” 
rewarded his half-brother’s kindness, how he was 
arrested and incarcerated at Rouen, not as Bishop, 
but as Earl of Kent, and only released on the eve of 
the Conqueror’s death, is graphically told by Wace 
(Row II. 395) | 

There is reason to believe that the poet got into 
hot water for so frankly describing Arletta’s “ faux 
pas,” which is not surprising in view of the rank 
of her descendants, for in one MS of the Rou we find 
ten lines intercalated, probably by the poet’s own pen, 
in which Arletta’s parents are represented as handing 
her over ceremoniously to her lover and not losing 
by their complacency ; 

“ Car puis en fut tout son lignage 
En grant pris e de haut parage.”’ } 

Benoit, the unabashed romancer, is still more 
accommodating and devotes no less than three hundred 
lines to whitewashing Arletta and her parents, even 
describing the items of her trousseau in which she 
rode on a palfrey to her assignation ; to wit, a most 
beautiful chemise, under a close-fitting grey pelisse, 
and over it a very becoming short-mantle. On her 
blonde head had been negligently thrown a veil with 


xz, Roman de Rou II, 144, note. 
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a fringe of pure silver.1 This concern for the pro- 
prieties, though it spoils Wace’s artless story, serves 


to show what advance the Church had recently made» 


in upholding the sanctity of the marriage bond and 
the claims of legitimacy. None of the early Norman 
Dukes had been born in wedlock, but the Conqueror 
was the first to have the fact thrown in his teeth. 


Wace’s Birth and Education 


To return from this digression, Wace was born, as 
he tells us, in the. Isle of Jersey, and, since he was 
already old enough to have become a “ clerc-lisant,”’ 
i.e. an educated man, a man of letters, before the 
death of Henry I in 1135 a.p., the date of his birth 
must have fallen within the first ten or twelve years 
of the 12th century, or approximately in IIIO A.D, 
Wace was his only name, for at that date few people 
in his position could boast of more than one, and in 
the Charters which he witnessed between 1169 and 
1174 A.D. after Henry II had obtained preferment 
for him, he appears as plain “ Wacius, Canonicus,”’ 

r ‘‘Magister Wascius.”? The ‘ Robert,” which 
is still often given him, is due to a very tenacious 


x. It may interest some to read the text of Benoit's dress-report 


“Son gent cors aveit bel vestu, 
A ce veil Gault ontenti. 


S'out afublé un cort mantel, 
A li mult covenable e bel; 
Bende son chef qu’ ale out mult blo 
E dunt ele n’aveit poi, 
a e bende lascheitement 
Od uns freiseaus de fin argent.’’ 


Benoit . cit. vol. II. p. 56e. 
2 Du M&il Op, eit, Pp 22% ee zee 
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misconception. He is presumed, as already stated, 
to have been of gentle birth, and was probably the 
child of elderly parents. His father had witnessed, 
if not taken part in, the preparations at St. Valerie- 
sur-Somme for the Conqueror’s Invasion ; 
“‘ Mais co oi dire &4 mon pére— 

Bien m’en sovient, mais vaslet ere— 

Que set cenz nés, quatre meins, furent, 

Quant de Saint Valeri s’esmurent ;”’ ! 


while his mother, if she was in truth the daughter 
of Duke Robert’s chamberlain, and not his grand- 
child, must have been well on in years when he was 
born. As a small, but no doubt promising lad, he 
was taken, possibly on the death of his parents, to 
Caen to be put to school and made a clerk of. 


“A Chaem fui petiz portez, 
Illoques fui a letres mis.” 


Caen was at that time a flourishing educational 
centre. The school which the great Lanfranc had 
founded there on becoming Abbot in 1063 A.D. was 
still famous throughout Europe, but it was mainly 
a religious seminary and devoted to instruction in 
philosophy and divinity. More recently another 
school for the teaching of history and literature had 
been opened by the famous Arnoul, who owed his 
surname ‘“ Malcouronne’”’ (mauvaise tonsure), not 
to his having led an evil life, but to the fact that he 
preferred profane to sacred literature. Arnoul’s re- 
sidence at Caen must be placed between his return 
very early in the 12th century from the First Crusade, 


x. Roman de Rou II. 285: 
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in which he had accompanied Robert Curthose, 
Duke of Normandy, as his chaplain, and 1121 A.D. 
when he was appointed first Latin Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. It is quite possible that the poet may have 
come under his influence, if not his tuition, and there 
is nothing in the character of his works, it has been 
pointed out, to negative the suggestion. 

In the Middle Ages education was a lengthy busi- 
ness and young Wace did not consider himself, or 
was not considered, “‘ letter-perfect,” until he had 
supplemented his curriculum at Caen with a further 
long period of study in France, and presumably Paris ; 


“* Poi fui longues en France apris.”’ 


He would be there some ten years before the date of 
Thomas 4 Becket’s stay and probably about the time 
when eager students were flocking away from the 
Petit Pont to camp out round Abelard’s wattled 
hermitage at Nogent-sur-Seine. We hear nothing, 
however, of the celebrated teacher from Wace, nor 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. Probably he was too 
typical a Norman to take an interest in the abstract 
doctrines of the one, and later on, as Henry II’s 
protégé, too discreet a courtier to make mention of 
the other. At length, probably in the early years of 
Stephen’s reign, he returned to Caen a full-blown 
“ clerc-lisant ”’ and boldly set about earning his 
bread by writing Romances, i.e., compositions in the 
vernacular, or Romane tongue. 


‘* De romanz faire m’entremis, 
Mult en escris e mult en fis.” 1 


x. Roman de Rou II, 243. 
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The above is all we know, except by way of sur- 
mise, of his years of pupilage. As his Kipling-like 
knowledge and parade of technical sea-terms might 
seem to point to a childhood spent at play in a boat- 
builder’s yard, presuming that his father followed 
that occupation, so it has been inferred from his pre- 
cise use of legal phraseology, that while in Paris he 
had found employment about the law-courts. In 
the case of a man of alert mind and retentive memory 
such guesses are hazardous. We may more safely 
conclude that we owe his vivid and minute descriptions 
of courtly pageantry, which by a happy anachronism he 
throws back in his Roman de Brut to the mythical 
reign of King Arthur, to his having been taken up 
in later life by Henry Plantagenet and his cultured 
Queen in the early years of their marriage, and to 
his close connection with their court, during its 
residence at Caen. This connection lasted for some 
years, for we find him with them at Fécamp in March 
¥162 A.D. when the bodies of Dukes Richard the 
Fearless and Richard the Good were solemnly re- 
intombed.! 


The Anglo-Norman Renaissance ® 


In his decision to depend on his cultivated wits 
for a living, instead of seeking the security of a cloister, 
the young “ clerc-lisant’”’ showed that combination 
of energy, audacity and acumen which are supposed 
to make for practical success in life. He had taken 
the measure of his time and seen where profit was 


x, ape de Rou IL p. zr9. line 2246, and Robert de Thorigny I 336-7. 


2. Cf. de Montmorency, Prof. J. E.G. The Anglo-Norman Renaissance, Edinburgh 
Review, Tae: 1919, p. 158. 
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to be made. Later on he might inveigh against 
covetousness : 
‘* Male chose a en coveitise, 
Mainte male chose en est prise ; 
Ele est racine de péchié, 
Tuit mals sunt par lie comencié,”’ } 


but he never leaves us in doubt that he dearly loved 
making money. 
Ki chante beivre deit u prendre altre luier ; 
De sun mestier se deit ki que puet avancier, 
Volentiers preist grace (Wace), kar de prendre 
a mestier.” 


It is but fair to add, that he laboured most dili- 
gently to earn all he made, and has left hi: successors 
a splendid example of conscientious workmanship. 

The times, which were fairly peaceful just then 
on his side the channel, were not unfavourable to 
the poet’s ambition. The Anglo-Norman Renaissance 
was well-launched. Whether, with some, we date 
that remarkable movement from the first years of 
the eleventh century and the birth of Edward the 
Confessor, or from the opening by Lanfranc of his 
school at the Abbey of Bec (1045 A.D.), it was not 
until the reign of the cultured Henry | that it 
flowed in full force. By that time the love of learning 
and the keen intellectual curiosity, which Lanfranc 
and, after him, Anselm had brought with them 
from Italy, had had time to communicate themselves 
to the plastic minds of a new generation. A leisured 
class had grown up, with intelligences awakened and 


x, Roman de Rou IT. 477. 2 Ibid I. 198 
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calling out for nourishment. Ignorant themelves 
of Latin, in which until then all learning had been 
sequestered, the Norman seigneurs and their families 
were eager to be told all sorts of interesting “ facts ” 
in a language they could follow. Hence arose the 
demand for a new class of literary men, and for a 
‘ few literature, the earliest surviving specimens of 
which happen to have been written in this country. 
They are those popular manuals of instruction, 
known as the ‘“‘ Comput ’’ and the “ Bestiaire,” which 
Philippe de Thaun translated in rhyming hemistiches 
for the use of the clergy and the laity respectively. 
Here, too, as with all infant literatures, verse preceded 
prose. ‘They lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came. Before long dozens were following Philippe’s 
example, as they found what a fascinating game it 
was to write verses in the vulgar tongue; to take, 
as it were, that rough peasant’s cult from the plough- 
stilts and harness and train it to polite and ceremonial 
usage. In fact, the “‘ furor scribendi ” which prevailed 
amongst educated Normans on both sides the channel 
throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries is a 
phenomenon which has only been adequately recog- 
nized within recent years.! 

The subjects which the new writers, or their 
clients, preferred were, when not religious, serious 
and didactic, one might almost say, utilitarian. In 
the earliest Norman literature, at any rate, you will 
seek in vain for romances of chivalry, or amatory 
effusions. Eleanor of Aquitaine might surround 

t ce € fall eatalogne "orterd Univeraty Pie, 923" Prof. ‘“ Anglo-Norman 
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herself with troubadours from the South, might 
revel in the gai saber, and in the poems of Bertran de 
Born and Bernart de Ventadorn, but she could not 
persuade the courtly lyric to take root on Norman 
soil. ‘‘ Ce’est, qu’en effet,” to quote M. Gaston 
Paris again, “‘ l’esprit normand n’a rien de langoureux, 
pas plus qu’il n’a rien de chimérique, rien méme 
de mystique, ou de romanesque. Ce qui le caractérise 
avant tout, c’est l’ordre, la clarté, la raison aiguis¢e 
d’esprit, avec un certain réalisme et positivisme ; 
c’est un génie oratoire beaucoup plus que poétique, 
car quand il a excellé dans la grande poésie, c’est 
surtout en en faisant de l’eloquence .. . . On peut 
dire que l’ancienne littérature normande a préludé a 
la littérature francaise dans ce qui lui est le plus 
essentiel.’? It will be seen, as we proceed, what a 
typical exponent was Wace of this quality in the 
Norman temperament. 

There was no question for him at first, nor would 
be for years, of original composition. It was transla- 
tion and adaptation that were required, and the 
task naturally fell to learned clerks who, like Wace, 
had Latin enough to construe the originals and 
sufficient ability to express themselves correctly and 
agreeably in Romane, or, as we may now call it, 
Norman-French. Like the lost songs of the Skalds, 
the early Chansons de Geste had been the work of 
self-taught men, often of fine native gifts, but with 
little tincture of letters. They had the epic simplicity 
and grandeur of a nascent literature, but already 
the Normans had begun to tire of them, as they 


x. Paris, Gaston: “ La Littérature Normand”’ p. 20. 
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were soon to tire of their splendid round-arched 
architecture, and to ask for something easier to 
understand and less remote from the concerns of 
every day. Possibly their instinct was right, and 
certainly, as a metre, the long monorhymed strophes 
of the Chansons, as Wace was to discover when 
later on he made the experiment, could not compete 
with the pliable octosyllabic couplet in meeting the 
divers demands which were henceforth to be made 
upon the versifier. 


Propagandist Literature 


The Normans, it has often been said, had two 
absorbing interests in life, and followed them both 
with their proverbial love of efficiency and in 
expectation of appreciable results, viz., Warfare 
and Religion. They never were amorists, like the 
Provengcals, nor mystics like the Bretons, able to 
find satisfaction in the passing mood. By nature 
they were for the most part what we should now 
call “extroverts’’; their interests were nothing 
if not practical. But they were devoted to their 
visible Church, and no one ever built for it more 
splendid and enduring temples. The number, too, 
of highborn Normans of both sexes who at this 
period forsook the world for the cloister, proves the 
sincerity of their faith, or at least of their fears. 
They had, moreover, in large measure, the Crusading, 
or Missionary spirit, which presupposes a keen desire 
to convert other people, with the sword if necessary, 
to one’s own opinion. They were warm supporters 
of the Church Festivals, which were such a feature 
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of the time, and some in their eagerness to enhance 
their prestige were prepared to bring out their purses 
and handsomely remunerate any learned clerk, 
who could compose homilies in verse, calculated to 
convince the laity, when read to them outside the 
Church, or from the ‘‘ podium ” or puy within it, 
of the merits and potency of the saint, in whose 
honour the special festival had been instituted. 
It was amongst these charitable propagandists that 
young Wace found his earliest patrons, and he himself 
explains the aim of their generosity. 


** Quant nos la feste célébrons, 
Droiz est que l’estoire en disons. 
Bien fait le feste 4 célébrer,! 
Bien fait l’estoire 4 raconter 


Minor Poems 


Only three of these occasional pieces, amongst 
the many that he may have produced, have so far 
been certainly identified. Though for the most part 
little more than skilful translations from the Latin, 
these early poems, which unfortunately are not 
very easy to procure, have a certain charm and grace 
of their own, a childlike credulity and appetite for 
the marvellous, reminding one in their naiveté now 
of Jack the Giant-killer and now of Carpaccio’s St. 
Ursula. They have a breath of the morning, a youthful 
faith and hopefulness, very far removed from the 
disillusioned, carping spirit, which the passing years, 
with their bitter experience of the courts of princes, 
were to impress on Wace’s latest work. 


1. Conception Nostre-Dame, p. 9 
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(1) Life of Saint Margaret} 


This is a delightful fragment of 420 lines, out of a 
possible twelve hundred or more, a torso without 
a head and with deplorable gaps in its middle. One 
.would, I think, recognize the Wace “touch,” the 
terse felicity of expression, which singles him out 
from his brother trouvéres, even had his signature 
been missing. Fortunately the conclusion has not 
shared the fate of the first few hundred lines and it 
sufficiently indicates the serious purpose for which 
the poem was written. 


Ci faut sa vie, ce dit Grace, (Guace) 
Qui de latin en roman mist, 

Ce que Thodimus escrit. 

Dites Amen, seignor baron, 

Que Deus doinst sa beneison, 

E nos doinst faire cel servise, 

Que nos séons sauf al juize.” (jugement) 
Amen ! 


The cult of St. Margaret, the Martyr of Antioch, 
one of the four great patron-saints whom the 
Eastern Church had enthroned on the empty pedestals 
of the pagan deities, was brought back to Europe 
by the earliest Crusaders, who were deeply touched 
by the story of her martyrdom and by the courage 
with which she clung to her faith and her virginity 
in spite of the cruel and persistent assaults of men 
and devils, as well as much impressed by the miraculous 
powers with which she was credited. The grand 


1. La vie de Sainte Marguerite, précédé de ]’historie de ses transdormations ete, 
par A. Joly. Paris, 1879. 
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old Norman Church, St. Margaret-at-Cliffe, near 
Dover, as well as the many “ St. Margaret’s ” dotted 
about the Eastern Counties,! are supposed to owe 
their origin to the firm belief of the returning 
Crusaders, that whoever did the Saint a service 
would have all his sins forgiven. Subsequently, 
owing to this naive assurance, her legend became 
immensely popular, and illuminated lives and pictures 
of the Virgin-martyr, each securing for its producer 
the remission of his sins, were so multiplied, that 
M. Joly claims that one could write an epitome of 
painting in Europe from them alone. 

The daughter of a heathen priest of Antioch toward 
the end of the third century, the young Saint was 
brought up by a Christian nurse in her own faith 
and consequently cast off by her father and reduced 
to penury. While in rags tending her sheep she was 
seen by Olybrius, the Roman prefect of Asia, as 
he rode past on his way to oppress the Christians. 
of Antioch. Struck by her innocent charm and 
beauty he literally ‘ persecuted ”’ her with his atten- 
tions and even offered marriage, if she would give 
up her faith. But the maiden repulsed him with 
** Ancele Deu sui.” She was therefore cruelly scourged 
and thrown into a dark prison, where soon the devil 
appeared in the form of a fire-breathing dragon 
and swallowed her whole. But the intrepid damsel 
made the sign of the Cross, which, promptly 
materializing, split the monster open and let her 
out unharmed. This is the moment chosen by 


1. Of the 2s0 English Churches dedicated to St. t, Norfolk boasts 50, 
all ancient, Lincolnshire 30, Suffolk and Kent 22 each, Y and Essex 14 each. 
fon Foster, Frances, Studies in Church Dedications, Vol, I. p. 130 Londen 
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Raphael (?) for his famous picture in the Louvre, 
which he is said to have sent to Francis I. Owing 
to the hiatus in Wace’s poem, we are not introduced 
to the young Saint until, after further tortures, she 
has just defeated a second devil. Eventually, when 
Olybrius had tried in vain to boil and to burn her 
alive, she was taken outside the city and beheaded, 
but not before she had converted and pardoned 
her executioner (whose soul left his body as soon 
as he had done his work, and accompanied hers 
to heaven), and had received miraculous assurance 
from on High that God, having heard her dying 
prayer, undertook to show mercy unto all who, 
being in trouble, especially women labouring with 
child, should call on the name of Jesus and remember 
her martyrdom. 

‘The precious and unique fragment of Wace’s 
poem, preserved in the city library at Tours, in a 
composite MS. which contains also the famous 
Norman-French ‘‘ Mystére d’Adam” and Wace’s 
“Conception Nostre Dame,” dates from the middle 


_. Of the thirteenth century, and is presumed on internal 


evidence to have been copied in the South of France 
from an original transcribed some fifty years earlier 
in one of the provinces of the Angevin dominion. 
M. Joly has corrected the text and amended it with 
the help of other MSS. We are plunged almost at 
once into a conversation between the Saint and the 
second devil, after she has seized him by the hair, 
thrown him to the ground and planted her foot 
on his head. The scene reminds one of a Mystery 
Play. ‘“‘ How can I answer your questions,’’ enquires 
the demon, ‘‘ while your foot is on my windpipe ? ” 
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** Dame, voluntiers 
Je dirai, Dame, que vodras ; 
Mais tun pié que sur mon chief as 
Fai un petitet alascher, 
Que je puisse un poi alener.’’ (breathe) 
La virgine que cil préa 
Un petitet son pié lascha ; 
‘* Belsabut,” dist il, “‘ ai 4 nom,” 


and proceeds to complain of her cruelty to him. 
Here Wace follows his Latin original almost word 
for word, and there could scarcely be a closer 
translation of the dragon’s whine, “‘ Virtutem meam 
confregisti, et oculum meum ejecisti et Rufonem 
occidisti,’”’ than his 
** Mais tu me froisses mes vertuz, 
Tu sole m’as tot avogle, 
E mon frére Rufon tué.” 


Altogether this little poem of Wace’s is one of 
the prettiest blossoms of the Age of Faith. 


(2) La Conception Nostre Dame } 


‘The festival of the miraculous conception of the 
Virgin, celebrated on December 8th, though of 
comparatively late introduction into Normandy, be- 
came eventually so popular as to be known as La 
Féte aux Normands, and it enjoyed the sanction of 


1 Mancel et Teebatien: “ LE tablissement de la féte de la Conception Notre 


Lusarche, “ ra Vie de la Vierge Marie,”’ suivie de ‘“‘ La Vie de Saint George.”’ 
“Tours, 1859. 
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a special miracle, which is the leading theme of 
Wace’s poem. 
“Al nom Dé qui nos doignt sa grace, 

Oez que nos dist Maistre Gace, 

En quel temps, coment et par qui 

Fu comencé et establi, 

Que la feste fu celebrée, 

Que concéue et engendrée 

Fu Madame Sainte Marie. 
And the tale he tells is this. After the Conquest, 
William I, fearing reprisals at the hand of Sweyne, 
the King of Denmark, sent a mission to conciliate 
him, headed by Helsin, the pious and learned Abbot 
of Ramsey, who had been in King Harold’s confidence. 
On his return from the successful accomplishment of 
his task, Helsin’s ship encountered a terrible storm, 
described by the poet in a few masterly strokes, 
and was in danger of foundering. In answer to the 
prayers of Helsin and of his terror-stricken fellow- 
passengers and crew, an angel appeared at the critical 
moment and commanded him in return for his 
safety to undertake to establish the festival in question, 
on the lines of the Festival of the Virgin’s Nativity, 
but held three months later in the year. On Helsin’s 
giving his oath of obedience, the wind fell and the 
storm subsided. 


*“‘ L’ore cessa, li venz chai, 
Clers fu li tans, la mer seri, (became serene) 
E cil lor nef repareillérent, 
En Engleterre repairérent. 
Bon vent orent, bel tans et cler, 
Et bele et paisible la mer.” 
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This, the first portion of the poem, is translated 
from a Latin tract falsely attributed to St. Anselm. 
The Second and Third Parts, which were probably 
intended to be recited separately, deal respectively 
with the Virgin’s birth, education and marriage, 
and with her death and burial. They also are 
translated from the Latin, but are not, like the rest, 
certainly by Wace. ‘The following lines from the 
First Part are worth quoting. 


“Cum cil qui par mer volt aler 
Garde a l’estéle marinier, 
Une estéle qui ne se muet ; 
Qui coneistre la set e puet, 
E par li se set governer, 
Ne puet pas en mer esgarer.” 

The ‘‘ Vie de Saint George,” a short poem of 
500 lines, which is appended to ‘“‘La Vie de la 
Virge Marie ”’ cited above, is not generally attributed 
to Wace. 


(3) St. Nicholas of Myra, or Bari 


This poem of some fifteer:s hundred lines has been 
edited from two MSS. in the Bodleian, with an 
interesting introduction, by the Saint’s namesake, 
Dr. Nicolaus Delius.! It is probably the latest of 
the minor poems, and Wace was determined that 
he should get credit for it, as he mentions his own 
name in it more than once. 

“‘ Seignors, appelé sui Dans Guace”’ (line 34). 
So, after a brief exordium, he begins his story, and 
we may gather from it that he sometimes read his 


z Bonn 1850, 
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poems in public himself, though if it be true that 
he made part of his living by selling copies of his 
compositions, the line quoted on a previous page 
from “‘ La Conception Nostre Dame,” 

“* Oez que nos dist Maistre Gace,” 


would probably present the more usual practice. 
This is the only minor poem in which the name 
of the patron, or paymaster, is given, for it ends 
thus :— 
“Ci faut li livres Maistre Guace, 

Qu’il ad de Seint Nicholas fait, 

De latin en romanz estrait 

A l’oes Osbert le fils Thiout, 

Qui Seint Nicholas mout amout.” 

Lines 1519-23. 

St. Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors and of 
children, to whom also a fair number of Churches 
in the Eastern Counties are dedicated, was a favourite 
with the Normans since, in 1087 A.D., some 
forty seamen of Bari, a port of Apulia under Norman 
influence, had made a descent on Myra and had 
bribed and browbeaten the poor monks who had 
charge of the Saint’s tomb to let them break it open 
and carry off his sacred bones to Italy, where they 
were most joyfully received. Many miracles were 
attributed to the Saint in his lifetime and to his 
relics after his death. But what chiefly endeared 
him to his votaries was his very human and practical 
benevolence in saving three young ladies, who had 
fallen into poverty, from a life of sin, by beggaring 
himself to provide them with ample dowries. The 
three golden balls seen in pictures of the Saint 
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represent the purses of gold which he threw in at 
their window on successive nights. It is on this count, 
it will be remembered, that Dante puts his com- 
mendation into the mouth of Hugh Capet. 


Esso parlava ancor della larghezza, 
Che fece Niccolao alle pulcelle, 
Per condurre ad onor lor giovinezza.”’ } 


[It is scarcely necessary to add that the boy-bishop 
of Myra is still popular in the nursery under the 
name of Santa Claus. 

[If they had nothing else to recommend them, 
these Minor Poems are valuable for the light that 
they throw on the mentality of our ancestors, for, 
as one of their editors has remarked, “‘ ces legendes 
rimées, qui ne sont plus pour nous que de précieux 
monuments de la langue d’oil 4 l’époque de sa plus 
grande perfection, faisaient au xii® siécle les délices 
de la foule.” 


Wace’s First Long Poem 


During how many years Wace continued to support 
himself by this journeyman work, it is impossible 
to say, but the time came when, caught up in a larger 
current, he was able to devote his whole-hearted 
enthusiasm and his now well-trained abilities to a 
secular cause, which had long been gathering strength 
in secret. During the later years of Henry I’s reign, 
ambitious visionaries, possibly including the King 
himself, had begun to cherish dreams of a Norman 
Empire, exceeding in extent, perhaps, even that of 


x. Purgatorio XX, 52, 
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Charlemagne. The sensational triumphs of a handful 
of their compatriots in the South, where recently 
(1130 A.D.) Roger II, of the house of Hauteville, 
had been solemnly anointed at Palermo ruler of 
the united kingdoms of Sicily, Apulia and Calabria, 
came appositely to show that there were few 
difficulties which Norman valour, energy, and state- 
craft could not surmount. The deplorable anarchy 
of Stephen’s reign, during which kingship lost much 
of the prestige with which his predecessors had 
invested it, damped, but, thanks largely to the personal 
influence of Henry’s able natural son, Robert of 
Caen, Earl of Gloucester, did not destroy the rosy 
vision, nay, may even have furthered it, by opening 
men’s eyes to the advantage of a strong central 
government. At any rate when young Henry 
Plantagenet, besides showing himself a man of. 
undoubted energy and force of character, married 
Eleanor of Poitou, and thus secured a prospective 
sovereignty over 
“la terre marage 
Entre Espagne e Escosse de rivage en rivage,”’ 


the simmering pot began to boil, the dream to enter 
into the region of possibility. But its successful 
realization would depend on the hearty co-operation 
and loyalty to the ruling monarch, of the subject 
populations, who would form the nucleus of the 


_ future empire and provide most of the sinews of 


war that might be needed for its extension, or its 
defence. The fighting baron could be relied on to 
do his part ; it was for the statesman, in other words 
the learned clerk, to find some way of touching 
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the imaginations of the various loosely united peoples, 
appeasing their mutual jealousies, and animating 
them all in loyalty to a common cause and to a common 
sovereign, strong alone, against unruly nobles, in 
their and the Church’s support. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth and the “ Historia Regum 
Britannia “ 


In II29 a.D., when Henry I had still six years 
to reign—the story has been often told, but must 
be told again—two ecclesiastics of some standing 
met at Oxford and signed their names to the 
foundation charter of Osney Abbey. They were 
Walter Calenius, Archdeacon of Oxford, and a 
certain curiously learned Welsh Benedictine monk, 
known as Geoffrey Arthur. Probably they exchanged 
opinions on the burning questions of the day. At 
any rate on that, or some.other occasion, the arch- 
deacon showed his friend, as being a Welsh scholar, 
a very ancient book in the British language, which 
he had recently brought out of Brittany, or, as maturer. 
research will have it, Wales, and which told ‘“ in 
stories of exceeding beauty of all the Kings that had 
reigned in Britain from Brute, the grandson of Aeneas, 
down to Cadwallader.” Whether such a book ever 
existed is open to doubt. It was the wont of mediaeval 
authors, not yet confident of their reception, to 
recommend their wares with pious fictions of the 
sort. Anyhow, Geoffrey Arthur, borrowing the book 
or not, retired to his cell on the Welsh border, and, 
whatever were his sources, eighteen years later 
produced that remarkable work, that tribute to the 
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divine right of Kings, known as the Historia Regum 
Britannia of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Immediately it created an enormous sensation and 
took the reading world by storm. Copies were rapidly 
multiplied and circulated throughout Europe. It 
has, indeed, been justly called an epoch-making 
work, and has furnished more material, it is said, 
to later writers than any other book, except the 
Bible. Conceived in the later years of Henry I, 
quietly worked at with all the more justification 
through the turmoil of Stephen’s reign, it was flung 
upon the public on what seemed the dawn of a brighter 
day. It was certainly meant, and amongst the initiated 
was welcomed, as the New /Eneid, which, by exalting 
the royal prerogative, was to help consolidate the 
loosely-bound dominions of the Anglo-Norman 
sovereign, as that of Virgil had thrown its glamour 
over the Empire of Augustus. The same reverence 
for antiquity and prescription dominated both, 
the same glorification of the heaven-sent ruler. 
By tracing back the descent of the Britons to the 
heroes of Trojan legend, Geoffrey at once flattered 
their national pride and showed them forth as worthy 
allies of their Norman overlord in the enterprise 
of empire-building. And his skilful weaving together 
of the old Celtic traditions of King Arthur into the 
ideal figure of a hero-king—for Arthur, as we know 
him, is Geoffrey’s creation—was a stroke of propa- 
gandist genius. Unfortunately the Empire, of which 
his famous History was to have been the title-deed, 
fell to pieces in the incapable hands of King John, 
if it had not already been fatally shaken by the murder 
of Thomas 4 Becket and the underground opposition 
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of Rome. But when Geoffrey died Bishop of St. Asaph 
in II52 A.D., not long after the publication of his 
work, the name of 4 Becket was scarcely known 
beyond the walls of Canterbury, though there as Arch- 
deacon, he had already established a reputation for 
tact and energy. 


Wace’s Roman de Brut 


We obtain no indication from Wace himself as to 
how, when and where he obtained his first sight of 
the Chronicle which was to inspire his first consider- 
able poem, called by him the Geste des Bretons, 
but generally known as the Roman de Brut. He 
merely tells us that he finished it in 1155 A.D., leaving 
it to his translator, Layamon, to supply the interesting 
information, that he ‘‘ commended” it to Queen 
Eleanor. This dedication, however, must have been 
a happy afterthought, for the Roman was probably 
well on its way to completion while Eleanor was 
still in the Holy Land, making trouble for her saintly 
first husband, Louis VII of France. It is certain 
that drafts of Geoffrey’s History were in circulation 
long before it was given to the public in 1147 A.D. 
Eight years earlier, we know, one such was in the 
possession of the famous chronicler, Robert de 
Thorigny, then a simple monk at the Abbey of Bec. 
Now Bec is scarcely more than fifty miles from 
Caen, where Wace was then living and probably 
casting about for employment and it is quite within 
the bounds of possibility that he heard of the 
Chronicle and obtained a sufficient idea of its contents 
to excite his enthusiasm long before he was in a 
position to undertake its translation. It may be 
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thought that he could easily have written the fifteen 
thousand lines of the Brut in the seven or eight 
years which separate its publication from that of 
Geoffrey’s History. But Wace, as we shall see in 
connection with the Roman de Rou, was a slow and 


.“ conscientious worker, and the line for line comparison 


Me 


between the two works which has been made by 
Ulbrich! carries conviction that he did much more 
than sit at his desk and industriously turn Geoffrey’s 
grandiloquent Latin into lucid Norman-French octo- 
syllables. Probably his head was already stuffed 
with the “ matiére de Bretagne,” which he admite 
having heard in his youth from the jongleurs, and 
which formed the core of Geoffrey’s History. In 
addition to this, we know that he worked in much 
other material—-Geoffrey, for instance, says nothing 
of the Round Table—that he varied, omitted, amplified 
and abridged, and often composed long and passionate 
scenes from Geoffrey’s more sober prose. He took 
pains to verify where verification was possible and, 
in all probability, visited in person many of the | 
English places mentioned by the Chronicler. That 
he made a special trip to the fabled forest of Broceliande 
and the fountain of Berenton, where :— 
... seut l’en les fées veeir, 
Se li Breton nos dient veir, 
E altres merveilles plusors, 


and came back a sadder and a wiser man, we know 
from his own admission.? In short, there is scarcely 


xz. Op. cit. p. 253. 
2a. Roman de Rou II. 284. 
** Merveilles quis, mais nes trovai 
Fol i alai, fol m'en revine, 
Folie quis, por fol me tinc,”’ 
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a page in his poem which does not bear evidence of 
careful labour. Ulbrich, who has devoted the same 
careful study to the sources of the Brut, as Kérting 
to those of the Rou, instances fourteen cases in which 
the poet has elaborated the Chronicler’s bald narrative 
into long and life-like scenes, charged with human . 
feeling. One such specimen will suffice as an illustra- 
tion of his method, viz., the address of Conwenna, 
or, as Wace with other information calls her, Thomi- 
laine, to her son Brennius. 


A Mother’s Appeal 


After ruling Britain in peace for forty years, 
Geoffrey tells us, King Dunwallo died, leaving 
two sons, Belinus, to wit, and Brennius, who “ both 
desirous of succeeding him in the kingdom, clashed 
the one upon the other with a mighty shock.” 
Eventually, Brennius is defeated and driven abroad. 
He takes refuge in Gaul with the Allobroges, and 
in time so secures their devotion, that they agree 
to cross the channel under his leadership and help 
him wrest Britain from his brother, who, mustering 
all the youth of the Kingdom, marches forth to 
meet him. ‘ But while their companies were still 
standing in orderly rank on the two sides just ready 
to begin the engagement, the mother of both, who 
~ was still living, pressed her hastily forward in the 
midst of the serried ranks. Her name was Conwenna, 
and the desire of her heart was to look again upon 
her son, whom she had not seen of so long a time. 
Accordingly, as soon as she had reached with trembling 
steps the place where he was standing, she flung 
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her arms about his neck and stayed the yearning of 
her heart by kissing him again and yet again. Then 
baring her bosom, she spake unto him in this wise, 
in a voice broken by her sobs: ‘‘ Remember, my 
son, remember these breasts that thou hast sucked 
and the womb that bare thee, wherein the Maker 
of all things hath created thee man of man, and 
brought thee forth into the world through the throes 
of childbirth. Remember all the anxiety that I have 
suffered for thee and grant thou this my petition. 
Yield thy pardon unto thy brother,” etc. 
This is what Wace makes of it :— 


“Trembling in every aged limb, 
She tottered down the lines to him ; 
Around his neck her arms she threw, 
And kissed and hugged and kissed anew. 
Such years it was since they had met, 
And always he had been her pet. 
Her gown, which had been donned in haste. 
Was torn wide open to the waist, 
And all her aged breasts were bare, 
Shrivelled and lax and white with hair. 
Clutching him to her thus she spoke, 
While urgent sobs her utterance broke, 
And tears welled from her troubled eyes, 
And all her bosom shook with sighs, 
‘Hark, bonny son! Ah! hear me now! 
Remember thou, remember thou 
These breasts, left bare for all to see, 
A thousand times they suckled thee. 
Remember thou, when thou wast born, 
’Twas from this body thine was torn, 


1. Geoffrey of Monmouth, transd. by Dr. Sebastian Evans, London, Dent, 1904 . 
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Remember thou each pain and ache 

I had to suffer for thy sake. 
Remember thou this flesh and bone, 
That gave thee to the world, my son, 
Creating thee ere yet thou wast; 
Remember, and if thou be not lost 

To piety throw down shield and blade, 
On alien anvils were they made 

And thou with alien folk art come, 

To devastate thy native home.” ! 


There is more of it, but those packed thirty lines. 
will suffice. Some may, perhaps, prefer Geoffrey’s 
severe classical restraint to Wace’s dramatic emotion, 
It is a question of taste. But there is no doubt that 
the Norman frouvére has put tears into a scene, 
which, from the pen of the Welsh monk, will leave 
most eyes dry. It may be a cheap device, but the 
“remenbre toi, remenbre toi,” with its rhythmical 
recurrence, knocks on the door of feeling, like the 
beat of a drum, until poor Thomilaine ceases to be 
a mere tragedy-queen, and becomes the type of an 
elemental passion, and her plea, such as any loving 
mother might make to any unruly son. And Wace 
has done it, Wace, the prosaic rhyme-stringer, 
without one ‘‘ spark of the poetic fire!” 


A. Channel Crossing 


One cannot leave the Roman de Brut, without 
giving, as a sample of Wace’s more objective style, “ 
the translation of a famous passage, which has been 
much discussed by marine archzologists, as containing 


x. Roman de Brut. 1, 132, lines 2759-90 
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the most circumstantial description we possess of 
medieval navigation. The occasion is the embarcation 
of King Arthur and his forces at Southampton for 

/  Barfleur on his expedition against the Emperor of 
Rome. The whole passage, which owes nothing to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, was not very intelligible 
until M. Jal devoted his erudition to the interpreta- 
tion of the many obsolete technical terms employed. 
For that the reader is referred to his ‘“‘ Mémoire.” 
But his general remarks are worth quoting. ‘‘ Wace 
peint le départ d’une flotte et sa navigation; il ne 
veut pas faire un long récit .... il s’applique 

_, seulement a tracer vivement un tableau, que sa 
spécialité et l’°emploi des termes de la marine doivent 
rendre nouveau, et agréable aux lecteurs normands. 
. . . Dans son péle-méle poétique il est bien plus 
suivi, bien plus marinier, que notre bon curé de 
Meudon, quand il décrit la tempéte ou se trouva 

‘y engagée la nauf de Pantagruel. . . . Remercions la 
muse qui lui inspira la bonne pensée de nous trans- 
mettre quelques-uns des principaux termes du vocabu- 
laire nautique de son époque, desquels nous pouvons 
induire, avec quelques manceuvres du_ navire, la 
forme elle-méme du vaisseau.” 


Then, when they all embarked were, 

And the tide served and wind was fair, 

You might have seen men anchors weigh, 
And masts make firm with shroud and stay : 
Have seen each ship’s crew from its yard 
Their sail unfurling. Afterward 


Jal. A: Archéologie Navale, 2 Vols, VolI, Mémoire No. 3. pp. 169-z90. 


I. ° 
Paris 1840, 
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Some to the windlass run, some to 
The halyards or the weather-clew, 
Till up the masts the slow sails creep 
And waft the ships toward the deep, 
With every rope to its own cleat 
Firmly belayed and left all neat. 

Abaft each master takes his stand, 

His strongest helmsman at his right hand, 
To wield the steering-oar, whose force 
Maintains the ship upon her course. 
With helm pressed down she moves to the left, 
But to the right, when upward heft. 
The sail unto the wind to trim, 
Forward they drag the weather-rim, 
While some to set well taut the leech, 
Haul] at the bowlines bent to each. 

Or if they would more smoothly go, 
They drop the yard an ell or so. 

They get a pull on stays and sheets 
And tauten up all ropes to cleats. 
They loose the runners, lower the yard 
And lug the bowlines, jerking hard. 
On sky and stars they keep a watch. 
And with the wind their canvas match ; 
And should it rise toward a gale, 
Their sail unto the mast they brail, 
And shorten by two reefs or three. 

A doughty soul, in sooth, had he, 
Who first put forth with sail and mast, 
In with the winds his fortune cast, 
And over seas unbraved before, 
Adventured to an unknown shore.! 


I, Roman de Brut. 11. 239. ines x1. 484 rr $22, V. notes in Appendix. 
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Owing to the uncertain meaning of some of the 
technical terms employed, the difficulty of giving a 
satisfactory translation of the above passage is almost 
insuperable, and the reader may like to see how 
previous translators have fared. Layamon, nonplussed 
by the technical terms, condenses it as follows. 
I quote Sir Frederick Madden’s version : 


“The weather stood at will, 
The wind waxed in hand ; 
Anchors they up drew, 
Joy was among the folk. 
The Thanes, wondrous blithe, 
Wound (their way) into the wide sea ; 
The ships there forth pressed, 
The Gleemen there sung, 
Sails there they hoist, 
Ropes there they right ; 
Weather (they had) softest of all, 
And the sea slept.” } 


Robert Mannyng of Brunne makes much more of 
it. I quote his last few lines, to give an idea of his 
crude metre. 


‘When alle were in and was on flote 
Maryners dight tham to the note, 
Ther takille forto dight and taile, 
Unto the wind wele forto saile ; 

Ankers upwond, saile drouh hie, 

The wynd blow, ther schippes gon flie ; 
And tho maistres tht were slie. 

Ilikone did ther maistrie, 


z Op, cit. Vol. III, p, 12 
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Som aforced the wyudas, 

Some the lofe, som the betas. 

The maister maryners stode bihynd 
The schip to stere to the wynd.” ! 


The Roman de Rou.—Its Inception 


For five years after the publication of the Brut 
"Wace, so far as we are aware, was without definite 
employment, and he must have depended for his 


living either on the sale of his compositions, for the | 


multiplying of which we know that he kept an 
“ écrivain,” or else on the bounty of King Henry 
and Queen Eleanor. ‘“‘ De duns et de pramesses,”’ 
he admits, ‘‘ chascuns d’eus m’asuage”’ and adds 
a line or two later :— 

“Franche est Alienor et de bon aite et sage,” 
the most pleasing portrait that has come down to 
us of a much maligned lady ; while Henry is “ tant 
sage, tant puissanz e tant ber.” ; 

At length in 1160 a.D., when he was getting past 
middle-age, there came to him the opportunity of 
his life, the commission to write ‘“‘ pur le onur al 
secunt Henri,” a verse-chronicle of the Dukes of 
Normandy from Rolf downwards; and the canonry 
at Bayeux was probably bestowed upon him then, 
or somewhat later, as a sort of retaining fee. It may 
be conjectured that it was the hearty reception given 
to the Brut, when read, as parts no doubt would be, 
before the assembled court, which determined the 
royal pair, not yet at loggerheads, to entrust the 
commemoration of their own ancestry to the same 
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expert pen, which had dealt so handsomely with 
their predecessors on the British throne. Both could 
claim descent from the honoured founder of the 
Norman state, “del lignage e le chief e la flur”’ ; 
Henry through Rolf’s only son, William Longsword, 
and Eleanor through his only daughter, Gerloc, 
who married a Count of Poitiers. That the poem 
was intended not only for the royal ears, but, like 
other developments of the ancestor-cult, had a more 
or less tribal appeal, is evident from its opening 
lines, the first couplet of which, by the way, has 
been chosen for its motto by ‘‘ Romania,” the French 
periodical devoted to the study of ‘ Romance ” 
literature. 
' Pur remembrer des ancessurs, 

Les faiz e les diz e Jes murs, 

Deit l’um les livres e les gestes 

E les estoires lire as festes.” 

The ease, moreover, with which certain carefully 
wrought passages can be detached from their context, 
for instance, the anecdotes of Rolf and of Richard 
the Fearless, and the graphic account of the ruse 
by which Hasting captured the city of Luna, suggests 
that they were expressly composed for public recital, 
with an eye, one might almost say, upon the gallery. 
The Roman de Rou, in short, may be regarded as a 
propagandist work with even more justice than the 
6c Brut.” 


Wace’s Indebtedness to Dudo of St. Quentin 


Fortunately for the poet, the material for his 
epic, if epic it can be called, lay ready to hand. 
There was more straw, of a sort, than he could possibly 
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use for the bricks of at any rate his first storey. 
Towards the end of that inarticulate century, the 
tenth, a certain erudite monk of Vermandois, who 
knew his Virgil well and was endowed with¥an 
obsequious temper, enormous industry and a flow 
of sonorous Latin, Dudo, afterwards Dean of St. 
Quentin, in return for many kindnesses received 
from his patron, Duke Richard the Fearless, the 
grandson of Rolf, undertook to compose a chronicle, 
happily extant, of the conquest of Normandy and 
the deeds of its first three Dukes. His benefactor, 
however, was cut off by ‘‘ minor apoplexy ” before 
it was well begun, and it was only at the earnest 
solicitation of his son and successor, Duke Richard 
the Good, that he persevered with his task. He 
had the advantage of being supplied with information, 
i.e. with all the old traditions current in the ducal 
family, by the late Duke’s half-brother, Raoul, 
Count of Ivri, “ magno et honesto viro.” For 
Espriota, William Longsword’s widowed mistress, 
like Arletta in the like case a century later, had 
eventually found a husband, and her legitimate 
son by Asperling, the wealthy miller of Vaudreil, 
had been loaded with affection and honours by his 
illegitimate half-brother. Dudo himself calls his 
informant “ totius operis relatorem,” on the strength 
of which M. Jules Lair, the leading authority on 
the subject, assures us that the monk’s task consisted 
mainly in. putting Raoul D’Ivri’s reminiscences into 
highflown language (en latin ampoulé). In spite of 
these credentials, many French scholars, aggravated, 
possibly, by the Chronicler’s fulsome praise of the 
Normans, have agreed to treat his chronicle as so 
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much waste paper, and even our own Professor 
Freeman loses his temper over “the ridiculous 
ebullitions of Dudo’s lying vanity." M. Guizot is 
more philosophical. ‘A mon avis,” he admits, 
“il y a souvent plus de vérités historiques 4 recueillir 
dans ces récits, ou se déploie l’imagination populaire, 
que dans beaucoup de savantes dissertations’; while 
Dudo’s latest commentator and apologist, M. Jules 
Lair, in his edition of Dudo, has devoted all his 
erudition to proving that the old monk often knew 
what he was writing about better than had been sup- 
posed. Taken for what it is, a piece of pretentious, 
barefaced adulation, Dudo’s is a remarkable produc- 
tion, a far more humanly interesting document than 
many ancient chronicles of greater weight. Without 
. it there could scarcely have been a first part to the 
‘ Roman de Rou, for Wace would have known little 
more than we do about what had happened in 
Normandy for the first century after Rolf’s occupation, 
the information supplied by the Frankish Chroniclers, 
Flodoard and Richer, being “ grudging, scanty and 
inaccurate.” (Palgrave). 


And to William of Jumiéges and other Chroniclers 


Dudo, however, falls silent with the lamented 
death of his early benefactor, Richard the Fearless 
(996 A.D.) and thereafter the poet had mainly to 
rely upon another monk, William of Jumiéges, the 
famous monastery on the Seine, who wrote an 
abridgement and continuation of Dudo for William 
the Conqueror, or, as he prefers to call him, ‘‘ the 
Orthodox.” Sometimes, indeed, where the later 
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chronicler appeared the better instructed, as no 
doubt he was in all that concerned his own monastery, 
we find our poet preferring his version of events, 
even when Dudo’s was available. As he approached 
his own times, Wace was able to draw on the latin 
chroniclers, Robert of Thorigny, Ordericus Vitalis, 
and others, and to work in more and more what 
he had heard at home as a child, or from the jongleurs’ 
lips, whether in Caen, or perchance in Paris, where 
they sang things that were not always grateful to a 
Norman ear, or from current oral tradition. But he is 
careful to assure us, that he often rejected gossip 
which he could not verify. 


** Teo ne die mie fable, ne teo ne voil fabler, 
Quant ieo n’en ai garant, n’en voil nient cunter.”’ 


And if he did not apply the same rigid criterion to 
the written word, it is to be remembered that he 
lived in a most uncritical age, when the eye was even 
to a greater extent than it yet remains a more 
credulous organ than the ear. 


An Honest Chronicle 


But with all his simple confidence in the “‘ litera 
scripta”—‘‘ Ceo cunte Maistre Wace, ki escript l’a 
truvé”’—he took a most responsible view of his 
commission. As in versifying Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
he is not content to be a mere translator, but aspires 
to the editor’s, nay, to the historian’s stool. His 
vigorous intellect omits, abridges, amplifies, em- 
bellishes and supplements from other sources with 

1. The Chronicles of Dudo, of William of Jumiéges and of Ordericus Vitalis are al, 


1 7 in “‘ Historiae Normannorum ptores Antiqui’ by And. Duchesne 
2619. 
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a literary acumen uncommon in his day. If he seizes 
eagerly on what will “tell,” he never forgets that 
he is writing an honest chronicle. His aim is truth, 
rather than beauty; instruction even before enter- 
tainment. He never goes out of his way, like his 
rival Benoit, to paint, supererogatively, if charmingly, 
the delights of spring, or the excellences of a Duke’s 
mistress. But he cannot help halting now and again 
to buttonhole us, and tell us about himself and how 
badly the world has treated him. He is no longer 
the happy, impersonal narrator of the Brut. Life 
since then has borne hardly upon him, as it is apt 
to do on men of his temperament, and left him self- 
pitying, querulous and hungry for sympathy. I am 
not alone, I fancy, in finding these personal, if unmanly, 
“‘ asides” amongst the most interesting passages of 
the Rou. ‘They seem to bring him nearer to us, 
‘* ce brave clerc de Caen,” and to make him one of 
the most living figures of his century. 

Although the Roman de Rou, especially where 
written in Alexandrines, shows a very marked advance 
on the Brut, both in reflectiveness and in workmanship, 
it follows in the main a similar method. There are the 
same long stretches of pedestrian, though always 
terse and precise, narration, which a critic may be 
pardoned for calling “lifeless” and “ prosaic,” 
lightened by the same graphic scenes on which the 
poet has evidently worked de bon gré and expended 
all the resources of his art. 


But Unfinished 
The Rou is Wace’s last poem, and the one upon 


~< which his fame most securely rests. He set about 
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it with enthusiasm and worked at it with leisurely 
diligence all through the long years of Henry’s 
disastrous quarrel with 4 Becket, of which, by the 
way, I fail to find the least echo, and did not make 
the final. additions to its preface,. the so-called 
“Chronique Ascendante,” until after the siege of 
Rouen by the French in 1174 a.p. It took him 
fourteen years, in fact, to produce seventeen thousand 
lines, and if the King, never a very patient man, 
decided at length to transfer the undertaking to a 
more expeditious pen, it is, perhaps, not altogether 
surprising. But for posterity the decision was more 
than unfortunate. Wace’s sober testimony on events 
within his knowledge would have been, in M. Gaston 
Paris’ phrase, “ infiniment précieuse.” As it is, his 
narrative ends with the battle of Tenchebrai (1106 A.D.), 
when he was, perhaps, not even yet in his cradle. 

From the fact that he nowhere refers to the death 
in 1183 A.D. of Henry’s eldest son, “ nostre nuvel 
rei,” the third King Henry under whom he claims 
to have lived as “ clerc-lisant,”’ it has been concluded 
that he had either ceased to write, or ceased to live 
before that date. The condition, however, in which 
the Rou has come down to us suggests that, after 
his disgrace, it lost all interest for him. Possibly he 
handed over his loose sheets to his scrivener to do 
the best he could with them, for in some cases where 
he has elaborated a scene, no trouble has been taken 
to expunge his first rough draft. 

The author of the article in the Foreign Quarterly 
Review, already mentioned, states that he died in 
England in 1184 a.p. and Professor Courthope 
follows hitn, but no authority is given. 
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How to Read the Roman de Rou 


Flung thus aside unfinished and unrevised, with all 
its imperfections on its head, the Roman de Rou has 
come down to us in anything but a satisfactory 
- condition, which careless and ignorant copyists have 
rendered only the more perplexing. In spite of the 
devoted labours of many scholars, we are still without 
a satisfactory text, and some lines seem hopelessly 
corrupt. The student, coming to it for the first time, 
will do well to read it in the order suggested by 
M. Gaston Paris) relegating to an appendix the 
751 octosyllabic lines of the present introduction, 
the substance of which, with the notable exception 
of the capture of Luna, is repeated further on, and 
substituting for it the 315 Alexandrines in long 
mono-rhymed laisses—ceste premiére page—of the 
so-called ‘“‘ Chronique Ascendante,” which will be 
found at the end of Dr. Andresen’s first volume, 
and which is in effect a preface, or brief summary 
of the whole poem told backwards, with some valuable 
late additions. Then with the rubric—‘ Ci cumence 
2 parler de Rou ”—he will embark on the 4424 lines, 
also Alexandrine laisses, of the true First Part, which 
carries us through the reigns of Rolf and William 
Longsword, and ends with the peace between the 
Carlovingian King, Lothair, and Richard the Fearless, 
which definitely confirmed the latter in his Duchy. 

“‘ La paiz fu cunfirmée, n’i out nul desturbier 
Entre le rei de France, que |’um claime Lohier, 
E le cunte Richart, un mult noble guerrier.” 

(I. 197) 


zr. Romania Vol. 1X, p. 6or 
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The Second Part (Andresen’s ‘‘ Dritter Theil ”’) 
consists of I1,502 lines in the same octosyllabic 
metre as the Brut. It describes in detail the Norman 
Conquest, and ends, as already said, with the battle 
of Tenchebrai, which once more united England and 
Normandy under a single sceptre. 


Rolf and His Norsemen 


' A thousand years seems a long time, but it is not 
long enough to produce more than superficial changes 
in a breed of men. To the unhappy monks who saw 
their lives threatened, their altars overthrown, their 
abbeys plundered and burnt, Rolf and his myrmidons 
must have appeared like demons from the pit, but 
in essence they were not very different, probably, 
from the other armed forces who have from time 
to time enlarged the bounds of the British Empire. 
Think of Rolf as not unlike any wise and resolute 
leader of men whom you have had the privilege of 
knowing and you will probably be nearer the mark, 
than if you look at him through the terrified and 
prejudiced eyes of a Frankish Chronicler. That he 
was a fierce and savage fighter, “ frightfulness ” 
personified, may be admitted, but he had a hand 
in laying the foundation of an order of things that 
sti!l exists. He was more concerned, in short, to 
construct than to destroy ; was one of those violent 
men, admired of Anatole France, ‘ qui travaillent 
d’un coeur simple 4 fonder la justice sur la terre, 
et servent 4 grands coups les grandes causes.” 

Even before they had made themselves heirs to 
«‘the legacy of Rome,” the Norsemen possessed a 
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civilization of their own, and, as their unearthed 
galleys, weapons and ornaments have proved, had 
little to learn in craftsmanship from the Latin races, 
nor much, perhaps, in commerce from the Jews. 
Separated for unknown centuries from their ancestral 
Teutonic stock, isolated from the world and largely 
from each other in small self-governing communities, 
under a seignor or hersir, who was also the tribal 
priest, subjected to a rigorous natural selection, and 
eventually disciplined in valour, solidarity and resource 
by that parent of efficiency, the sea, which they had 
been driven to make their element, they astonished 
Europe and probably themselves as well by their 
phenomenal successes against opponents reputedly 
more civilized and certainly more numerous. In 
their own gloomy and meagre fiords, always, as we 
learn from the Sagas, threatened by famine, ill-fed, 
ill-sunned and probably enfeebled by chronic 
scurvy, they can neither have had, nor have given, 
an inkling of what they were to become after a few 
decades of liberal sunshine, succulent food and 
mating with other blood. ‘In the arts of peace,” 
to quote Professor Freeman, “ they invented nothing, 
but they learned, adapted, improved and disseminated 
everything. They ransacked Europe for scholars, 
poets, theologians and artists. They welcomed merit 
in men of every race and every language. They 
guided Lanfranc and Anselm to Bec and from Bec 
to Canterbury.” It was this teachability which 
united with their headlong valour, their energy, 
persistency, loyalty to their chosen leader, and a 
political sense, not by any means excluding sharp 
practice, to make them one of the most remarkable, 
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if not the most congenial, varieties of homo sapiens 
that the earth has yet brought forth. Their astonishing 
success, not so much in seizing, as in hanging on to, 
their corner of the Continent for close on two centuries 
against every form of assault from without and from 
within, in converting it into one of the most 
prosperous states of Europe, and finally in using it 
as the stepping-stone to a still wider dominion, 
all this, which forms the theme of Wace’s long poem, 
testifies to their possession of that hardihood and 
prowess, which, if one may so translate his “‘ hard e 
proz,” the poet is never tired of claiming for them. 
The first four Dukes, born of unions of inclination, 
as little blest by the Church as they were dictated 
by the State, were, perhaps not the less on that account, 
all men of forceful character, but they could have 
accomplished little without the generous and un- 
flinching support of a brave and able ‘“ barnage,”’ 
to use Wace’s phrase, who had brought to their 
new home those ideals of loyalty, thoroughness and 
self-subordination which, ground into them originally 
by the iron discipline of the sea, gave them almost 
invariably the advantage over opponents with a lower 
morale. 


Rolf Takes Possession of Rouen 


When after a lengthy apprenticeship to the sword 
in other lands Rolf first appeared in Neustria, the 
lower valley of the Seine and much of the Pays de 
Caux, wherever, in fact, you find place-names ending 
in “bec,” “‘ boeuf ” (by), or “ tét ” (toft), had probably 
been long occupied by Norse settlers, and Rouen was 
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already a half-Danish trading-port, or “‘ factory.” In 
nothing did the new-comer show his native sagacity 
more, it would seem, than in the attitude he took 
up towards the Christian priests, who besides possess- 
ing a monopoly of all the learning there then was, 
constituted the only force which in the welter of 
Europe professed to maintain the old Roman respect 
for law and order. And love of good government 
was in Rolf’s blood. ‘“‘ Rou fu de grant justise,” 
sings Wace. 

We have it from Dudo, and may therefore believe 
it or not, as we please, though William of Jumieges, 
writing on the spot less than a century later confirms 
him, that when Rolf sailed up the Seine on the tide 
and beached his boats half-way to Rouen, by the 
beautiful peninsula on which until Hasting destroyed 
it had stood the crowded monastery of Jumicges, 
his first act had been to deposit a precious reliquary 
which he had brought with him, containing the 
bones of the holy virgin, Ameltruda, on the altar 
of a ruined chapel to St. Vedast on the opposite 
bank, ‘‘ quae capella hactenus illius virginis nomen 
retinet ” (William of Jumiéges). Encouraged by this 
significant gesture, we are told, a high ecclesiastic 
from Rouen, though not Archbishop Franco as Wace 
erroneously states, taking his courage in his hands, 
bearded the rough pirate in his lair and made over- 
tures to him through an interpreter. 


““A Rou e a sa gent par latinier parla.” 


The result of the interview was, that Rolf obtained 
peaceable admission to all that Hasting and others 
had left unburnt of that ancient strategic post, Rouen, 
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which henceforward became his headquarters and 
chief arsenal. That same year Rolf attacked both Paris 
and Bayeux, but without success. 


Date of the Effective Occupation of Rouen 


The date of this important event is uncertain. 
Wace’s 866 A.D. is evidently a mistake and even the 
Chroniclers who place it a decade later probably 
antedate it by several years. For, according to them, 
it was in the following summer that Rolf finally 
succeeded in capturing Bayeux and with it the little 
daughter of a half-mythical Count Berenger, connected 
with the Carlovingian Counts of Vermandois, who, 
when she grew up, became under the name of Popa, 
his mistress and the mother of his children. Now 
William Longsword, their only son, was not born 
until early in the tenth century, probably, according 
to M. Lair, in 905 a.D., for he was still a young man, 
probably not long out of his teens, in 927 A.D. when 
increasing infirmities compelled his father to abdicate 
in his favour. And his sister, Gerloc, did not find a 
husband until six years later, being then by Wace’s 
description, “‘ meschine parcréu.” 

Another point! After his first unsuccessful attack 
on Bayeux, we find Rolf offering a year’s truce in 
return for the release of his captured lieutenant, 
Botho, who subsequently throughout his own reign 
and that of his son plays the part of the proverbial 
wise and devoted counsellor. He is now Count of 
the Bessin, and next to the Duke the most important 
personage in Normandy. It is he whom William 
Longsword chooses as godfather and guardian to 
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his infant son, and we do not hear the last of him 
until he hands over that son, the ten-year-old “ little 
Duke,”’ to the devoted Osmund de Centvilles. That 
occurred in 943 A.D., when, according to the accepted 
chronology, Botho would have been at least in the 
nineties. On the whole, unless there were two Rolf’s 
and two Botho’s, I doubt whether the occupation of 
Rouen can be dated much earlier than 890 ALD., 
when the Norse leader was perhaps verging on forty. 


Treaty of St. Clair-Sur-Epte 


This would still give Rolf more than twenty years 
in which, by wise and firm administration within 
his own borders, of which Wace gives striking examples, 
and by nicely calculated displays of “ frightfulness ”’ 
outside them, to which his command of the waterways 
admirably lent itself, to convince his two most powerful 
neighbours, King Charles the Simple of Laon, the 
declining Carlovingian, and Duke Robert of Paris, 
the ascending Capet, that it would pay them to 
“‘ cut their losses”? and make a friend of him, lest 
worse befall. This process was completed by 911 
or QI2 A.D., when the claim of the Normans to the 
territory they had appropriated and to as much more 
as they needed to the West of it, was formally conceded, 
on condition of their embracing Christianity and 
accepting the suzerainty of the Frankish King. 
sounds like a policy of panic on the part of King 
Charles and Duke Robert. But affairs in Europe were 
terribly unsettled just then. Henry the Fowler had 
not yet arisen to stem the ever-threatening Magyar 
peril, the Saracens were in the Alps, and there was 
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another strong Norse settlement on the Loire; so 
that it may well have seemed possible to nervous 
politicians, that, should Rolf recruit himself from 
Scandinavia, join forces with his fellow-pirates on 
the Atlantic and succeed in storming Paris, the 
whole of Western Europe might be lost to Christianity 
and civilization. Of that there was, probably, no 
real danger, though if Rolf had been twenty years 
younger and a little less prudent, he might quite 
conceivably at a cost have ended by placing a Norse 
dynasty on the throne of Charlemagne. 

Necessary or not, the decision, according to Wace, 
was forced on King Charles by his suffering subjects, 
who had had their fill of Norse forays. 

“‘ Face paiz as Normanz, trop a cist mals duré.” 
And in the event, politically, it proved no bad bargain. 
for the successor of Charlemagne. With the Duke 
of Paris and his advisers, on the other hand, the 
religious would appear to have prevailed over the 
political argument, the loss of their seaboard being 
compensated by its gain to their creed. In the end 
the honours were divided. Rolf knelt to Karl der 
Einfaltige (a better connotation of the man than 
Charles the Simple) at St. Clair-sur-Epte, and 
subsequently to a Higher Power at Rouen, when, 
with Duke Robert for sponsor, he with his followers 
accepted Christian Baptism. Whether all this took 
place in 9II or 912 A.D. or even later, the convention. 
known by the name of the village of St. Clair, where 
the old Roman Road from Rouen to Paris forded 
the little frontier stream, the Epte, is one of the most 
notable landmarks in mediaeval history, and it certainly 
gave a new, if limited, lease of sovereignty to the house 
of Charlemagne. 
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Archbishop and Pagan Chief 


The conferences by which the way was prepared 
for this important agreement have been described 
at length by Dudo, and more concisely by Wace. 
When, however, the poet came to the speech in which 
the King’s envoy, Archbishop Franco, is represented 
as opening negotiations with the pagan chief, he 
evidently felt that the chronicler had failed to do 
justice to his theme, and, as usual with him when a 
. dramatic opening presented itself, he did the best he 
_ knew with it. A comparison of the two passages will 
throw light on his method. 

“ Forthwith upon these counsels,” writes Dudo, 
** King Charles sent Franco, Archbishop of Rouen, 
to Rollo, the pagan chief, whom, when he had come 
to him, in honeyed accents (blandis sermonibus) he 
thus addressed :—‘‘O! most pre-eminent of all 
Duces and of all men most pre-excellent, wilt thou 
never cease, so long as thou livest, to wrangle with 
the Franks; wilt always be for fighting them? 
What of thee, shouldst thou be overtaken by death ? 
Consider whose handiwork thou art. Dost take 
thyself for God? Art not a man, made from the 
mud? Art not food for worms; dust and ashes ? 
Bethink thee of what nature thou art and shalt be, 
and by Whose judgement thou must be judged. 
Erebus, if I mistake not, will be thy portion, where 
thou wilt find no one any more to incite to battle. 
If, however, thou wilt become a Christian, thou 
Mayest enjoy peace here no less than hereafter, 
and abide in this country the wealthiest of. men. 
Lo! Charles, most long-suffering King, by the 
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advice of his council, will cede to thee this maritime 
province, so woefully devastated by Hasting and 
thee. Nay more, that there may subsist between you 
peace and concord, and a firm, stable and lasting 
friendship, he will give thee his daughter, Gisla, 
to wife, that through the happy fruit of such alliance 
thy realm may be held in perpetuity.” ! 

It is interesting to observe how Wace has improved 
on this bald argument. By the sympathy he expresses 
and evidently felt for the dispossessed aborigines, 
he has put heart into it, and force by the emphasis 
he lays on Rolf’s inhumanity, previous to his 
conversion, as well as on the reality of the penalties 
from which that conversion presumably absolved him. 
In the five generations which separate the two writers, 


men had evidently gained more lurid notions of Hell. _ 


*“* Rou,” he began, “ ’tis in God’s plan thine honour 
to augment. 

Lo! in the past thy life thou hast most cruelly mis- 
spent, 

Feeding on the adversity and tears of the innocent. 

Doomed hath thy rage to villenage lords who once 
richly went, 

And many a well-born damosel to harlotry thou hast 
sent, 

Evicted from her blazing home, helpless and indigent. 

Thou reck’st no more than wolf or boar, whither thy 
soul is bent. 

Thou art steering straight to Hades’ gate, to endless 
punishment, 

To pains of Hell perdurable, to woe without relent, 


x, Duchesne And. Ops; cit, 82 B 
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What pledge hast thou, that death even now may not 
be imminent ? 
Come! Change thy life, abandon strife, convert thee, 


and repent. 

A Christian be, and bow the knee to Charles, God’s 
vice-gerent. 

Oh ! learn in peace to live and cease thy heathen rage 
to vent, 

Nor raid again the King’s domain, enough hast slain 
and brent. 

A daughter fair and debonair hath he, of proud 
descent, 

Whom he will give with thee to wive, and land to this 
extent, 

From the seashore to where the Eure and Seine are 
confluent. 


That thou, from need of plunder freed, mayst live on 
lawful rent, 

Down, dale and wood, and pasture good, with all his 
realm’s consent, 

He will assign unto thy line in tenure permanent. 

If thou a three months’ truce decree, wherein our 
good entent 

Nor oar nor sail shall countervail and trembling peace 
prevent, 

I from the King will hostage bring, to keep what we 
indent. . 

A royal bride throned by thy side were, sure, no 
detriment.! 


Nothing, probably, could be further from an 
authentic record than these specimens of clerkly 


zx. Roman de Rou I. 79. ee Ester 2 wre te poets iven by Wace in mistake for 
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rhetoric. If the Archbishop of Rolf’s own city ever 
held the language attributed to him, it can only 
have been for the benefit of the bystanders and 
with the good-humoured indulgence of the pagan 
chief. Any interest the passages may have, apart 
from the literary, must depend on the fact that they 
represent what two Churchmen, writing at long 
intervals after the event, decided that a third ought 
to have said under the circumstances. Such manifest 
sops to clerical pride, modern historians have very 
properly agréed to ignore. 


Rolf’s Royal Consort 


Whether they have been equally justified in dis- 
crediting Rolf’s marriage to Gisla, or, as Wace calls 
her, “‘ Gile,” and even in denying that Charles ever 
had such a daughter, is more open to doubt. There 
is evidence ! that Charles had no less than six daughters, 
one of them named Gisla, by his first wife, Frederuna, 
who died after ten years of marriage in 917 A.D. 
so that assuming the date of marriage to have been 
gi2 A.D. Gisla could not then have been more than 
three or four years old and, in accordance with a 
not uncommon mediaeval practice, must have been 
handed over to the Norman leader more as a hostage 
than a bride. The long story, moreover, told by Dudo 
and Wace of the two young knights from King Charles’ 
court, whom Rolf, at some unspecified later date, 
had condemned as spies and beheaded in Rouen 
market-place, for having entered into clandestine 


x. Pertz. Monumenta German. Historica Scriptores Vol. IX. 305 
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relations with his duchess, whereupon poor Gile 
turned her face to the wall and soon sickened and 
died, sounds too circumstantial to be wholly an 
invention. (It is not impossible, of course, that Gisla 
may have been Charles’ natural daughter, the fruit 
of a youthful amour, and of marriageable age.) 


Death of Rolf 


Dudo and Wace naturally make the most of Rolf’s 
conversion to Christianity and of the munificent 
gifts to the Church by which he celebrated it, but 
as we shall see later on, we have better evidence 
than theirs, that the old Viking never quite gave up 
his savage old gods, or los this truculence of temper. 
There may even be truth in the story, recorded by 
Ademar de Saint-Cibard! that, when he came to 
die, a worn-out old man, twenty years after Duke 
Robert of Paris had led him to the font, he ordered 
a hundred Christian throats to be cut in honour of 
Thor and Odin, while at the same time showering 
gifts on the Christian churches. Wace says nothing 
of the human sacrifices, of which he probably knew 
nothing, while Dudo sends the old pirate to paradise 
in terms which may be quoted as a sample of his 
magniloquent prose :—‘‘ Regnum pacificatum solidum 
et quietum tenens, lugubris damni passus dispendium, 
inevitabilisque mortis casum, plenus dierum, migravit 
ad Christum. Cui est honor et gloria in saecula 
saeculorum. Amen!” 


x. ‘ Imminente obitu, Christianos captivos centum ante se decollari fecit in honore 
uae coluerat idolorum,’’ quoted in “ Bibliothéque de 1’Ecole des Chartes ’ Vol. 
XXI. p. 398, Paris 1871 
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“« Ancétre de nos Hommes de Lettres’? 


However much authorities may differ as to the 
intrinsic value of Wace’s poetry, there is no question- 
ing his significance in the history of letters. He may 
be but a “ Puffing Billy,” as it were, fit only for 
the museum, but he is in the direct line of descent, 
an authentic ancestor, through Marie de France and 
Chaucer, of our latest models. He is one of the chief 
bridges over which post-classical poetry had to pass 
on its way from the memorized to the written word, 
from the diffuse and careless prolixity of illiterate 
jongleurs, with their ignorant, uncritical and often 
scarcely sober audiences, to the well-knit conciseness 
and polished accomplishment demanded of verse 
that is made to be read in the ladies’ bower and the 
courts of princes. By the proud title he always claims 
for himself, Maistre Wace, he means to dissociate 
himself from the tribe of itinerant minstrels and 
ballad-mongers, who recited the fine old Chansons de 
Geste, spoiling them in the process, or else their own sad 
doggerel. He is a master of his craft, who takes his call- 
ing most seriously, most responsibly, and has prepared 
himself for it by long study of the best available 
Latin models. He may be, and often is, pedestrian, 
but he is never slovenly. He pays strict attention to 
the complex grammatical structure of his language, 
little understood, or even suspected, until M. Ray- 
nouard unravelled it,' no less than to the exigencies 
of rhyme and metre. If one of his verses will not 
scan or rhyme, you may take it for granted that it 
is corrupt. No one would have been more shocked 
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than he by the liberties, the delightful liberties, that 
his successors in this country have taken with his 
favourite iambic dimeter. Derived directly, as that 
metre is, from the old rhymed Latin hymns, it retains 
in his hands the strict prosodic rules by which they 
were governed. He knew nothing of “substitution” 
or “‘ equivalence,” and ‘‘ I! Penseroso” would prob- 
ably have shocked his ears not less than ‘‘ Hudibras.” 
But could he have opened his Scott on, 


“The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old,” 


““Aha! My veritable son,” we can imagine him 
exclaiming. 

In short, as Theodor Pohl maintains, Wace is the 
most important representative we possess of the 
ancient Norman dialect, before it had lost its purity 
and regularity by contact with foreign influences. 
“* His rhymes present that accuracy and sobriety, that 
remarkable avoidance of inelegant combinations, 
which we only meet with elsewhere in the conscien- 
tious workmanship of Chrestien de Troyes.’ ! 


His Conception of His Art 


Wace did not, and would probably have disdained 
to, invent plot and character like a modern novelist. 
He had too much reverence for authenticity. He 
always worked from a model, from what at least 
gave itself out for the truth, taking some old hagiolo- 
gist or chronicler and turning his debased latin into 
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terse and scholarly, if often uninspired, verse. He 
follows his authorities closely, though not slavishly, 
and often rearranges, abridges, and works in material 
from other sources, always, whenever possible, adding 
amore human touch. But now and again, as it has 
been and will yet be my aim to show, some situation, 
of which he sees the dramatic value, will fire his 
imagination, he will visualize and vitalize the scene, 
painting it in swift strokes, until the dry bones of 
the chronicler begin to dance. But even then he 
never loses his admirable tersenese and pointedness, 
never “slops over” into redundancy like his rival 
Benoit. Elsewhere his curious and multifarious 
knowledge and the technical terms he has stored in 
his retentive memory enable him to give a 
vraisemblance to his descriptions, which a modern 
reporter might envy. 


Wace’s Metres 


It is not necessary here to enter into the vexed 
question of Norman-French metres and their origin. 
It is sufficient to say that when Wace took to writing 
he found two measures in vogue which suited work 
like his, viz. : 

1. The octosyllabic rhyming couplet, which had 
already been more or less perfected by Geoffrey 
Gaimar and by a certain Benoit, not to be confounded 
with Wace’s rival, who in I122 A.D. translated from 
the latin his ‘ Voyage de St. Brandan au Paradis 
terrestre ” for Aaliz of Louvain, whom Henry I had 
recently married en secondes noces. 
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2. Lines of ten or twelve syllables disposed in 
strophes, tirades, or Ja:sses of variable length, but 
all ending in the same assonance or rhyme. Of this 
metre the most familiar example is the Chanson de 
Roland, which in its present form is supposed to 
have been written in this country between 1120 
and I125 A.D. As recited by the Breton Bards, from 
whom it is thought to have descended, the mono- 
rhymed strophe could no doubt be made most 
effective, and its loose structure and its variable 
length, which admitted of a single episode being 
disposed of, as it were, between two sips from the 
mead-cup, gave it a distinct advantage. But the 
substitution, attributed by the Abbé de La Rue to 
Guichard of Beaulieu early in the twelfth century, 
of strict rhymes for the assonances which had satisfied 
the Bards added enormously to the difficulty of 
composition, as Wace, who was a most meticulous 
rhymester, evidently found when he came to try 
his hand upon it. 

This resort to a new measure happened com- 
_ paratively late in his life, for his minor poems, the 
' whole of the Roman de Brut, and at least three quarters 
of the Rou are all written in rhyming octosyllabic 
couplets. The fault of this metre was its monotony, 
especially when subjected to strict rule by men 
like Chrestien de Troyes and Guillaume de Loris, 
before later poets had arisen to invent devices for 
varying it. Wace appears to have been awake to this 
defect and to have tried to overcome it by imitating 
the strophic metre and carrying the same rhyme 
through successive couplets. This device, first 
noticeable in his St. Nicholas, becomes pronounced 
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in the Brut and still more so in the Rou, as Dr. 
Andresen has pointed out. For whereas in the former 
long poem there are two hundred monorhymed 
quatrains, fourteen sixains, and three huitains, in 
the octosyllabic part of the Rou, which is shorter 
by more than a fifth, there are as many as three 
hundred and thirty quatrains, thirty-three sixains, 
thirteen huitaines, one dizain and one douzain. 
Poets later than Wace, eg. the author of “ Le 
Assumption Nostre Dame” ® carried this practice 
still further and wrote octosyllabic monorhymed 
laisses of some thirty lines each. | 

What induced Wace suddenly to abandon his 
familiar couplets for Alexandrine laisses, whether it | 
was determined by the rebellion of his own ear or 
that of his patrons against the monotony of the 
former metre, must remain a mystery. There can 
be little doubt but that his Alexandrines contain his 
best, as well as his least revised, work, and I venture 
to believe that they were written towards the end 
of his life after he had completed the long Second 
Part of the Rou which deals with later events, and 
not in or soon after 1160 A.D., as stated inthe Dictionary . 
of National Biography. It is worth noting that 
the Alexandrine portion of this poem corresponds 
exactly to the period during which Dudo is his main 
authority, and it may be that the “latin ampoule ” 
of the Chronicler imposed upon the poet a statelier 
measure than the caracole of the iambic dimeter. 
There is a possibility that it was his intention to 
rewrite the whole of the Rou in AJexandrines and 


1. Roman de Rou II. 597, $98 and note. 
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that when he found himself superceded by Benoit 
he threw it aside, after adding a final fling at his 
rival and a grumble at his royal patron. 

It is interesting to follow Wace’s adventures with 
the metre which he so tardily adopted. In his preface, 
_. the “Chronique Ascendante,” presumably, in spite 
~ of late additions, his first essay in the new metre, 
he uses long strophes, none being of less than eleven 
lines, while the longest contains as many as forty-six. 
But as soon as, retracing his steps, he embarks upon 
his deliberate account of Rolf’s adventures, he 
acknowledges his difficulty. 


‘* Mais pur l’ceuvre expleitier Jes vers abrigerum ;' 
La veie est lunge e grief, e le travail cremum.” 


From these lines, which puzzled the commentators 
until M. Gaston Paris restored the “ Chronique 
Ascendante ” to its proper place, it is clear that the 
“ travail ” which the poet dreaded was that of finding 
enough rhymes to go round. Hence for a time his 
strophes seldom exceed eight lines in length, and 
four-line strophes are common. But eventually he 
seems to have found that the frequent change of 
rhymes involved as much brain-work as their multi- 
plication, and he slipped back into strophes almost 
as long as in his preface. 

In the experimental verse-translations made from 
this part of the Rou the familiar seven-foot English 
ballad-metre has been adopted in place of Wace’s 
six-foot lines, to which our language seems to have 
a rooted objection. Owing to its comparative poverty 
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in rhymes the composition of long mono-rhymed 
strophes in English is almost an impossibility, but I 
have done my best. 


His Interest for English Students 


Though he writes in Norman-French we may 
claim, and indeed M. Gaston Paris admits, that 
Wace is quite as much an English, as a French, poet. 
The subjects of his choice, especially in his longer 
poems, concern us more closely than they do our 
neighbours, and as for his predilections, they are | 
all for his own people, with a kindly sympathy thrown 
in for the Britons on both sides the channel. Like 
a good old Norman, he hates the French as virulently 
as the most rabid modern Gallophobe could desire. 
They are tricksters and suborners, always ready to 
use fraud, when force has failed them. They are 
not to be trusted, for they never keep faith. And 
they cast as covetous an eye on others’ possessions, 
as they keep a close fist on their own.' 

His favourite measure, moreover, the rhymed 
octosyllabic couplets which had become the “common -; 
metre” of his day and which he did more than anyone ~ 
else to perfect, is one which has taken firmer root in 
English, than in French veree, with its preference for 
the “ grande tenue” of the Alexandrine. For from 
the moment when, after Robert of Brunne’s experi- 
ments, young Geoffrey Chaucer employed it with 
firmer art for his translation of ‘“‘ Le Roman de la 
Rose ’’ and his friend Gower for his ‘“‘ Confessio 
Amantis,” down to the other day when in “ Reynard 
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the kox,” Mr. Masefield demonstrated anew its 
delightful possibilities, there. is no measure which 
has been so popular with our poets in their lighter 
and more objective vein. But it is a metre which 
is more effective in a strongly accentuated language, 
such as ours, than in one which, like the French, 
has in the course of the centuries practically reduced 
all syllables to a democratic equality. When Wace 
wrote, however, that process had scarcely begun, 
, and his verse reads with a stronger “‘ ictus,” than the 
tongue of Racine admits. 

Lastly in his rich vocabulary there constantly re- 
cur expressions like “ plenté,’’ “ couard,” “‘ noise,” 
‘‘remenbrer,” ‘“ delit,” in the sense of delight, 
“fame,” “mansion,” &c., which are household 
words to us, but for which the French annotator 
sometimes finds it expedient to give less obsolete 
equivalents. 


Wace and Benoit de Sainte-Maure 


To the due appreciation of Wace’s solid merit, 
there could scarcely be a better introduction than a 
preliminary course of his successful rival, Benoit de 
Sainte-Maure, the monk of Tours. Both wrote a 
history of the Norman Dukes. That of Wace is called 
a “Roman”; Benoit’s, a “ Chronique.” To the 
modern ear it would have sounded better had the 
titles been reversed. For Wace’s aim is to “chronicle” 
events as to the best of his belief they happened. 
Benoit’s, to paint them as he thought his patrons 
would like them to have been. Wace has imagination, 
but it is tethered to plausibility. Benoit’s fancy, on 
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the other hand, revels in the incredible. He is an 
inveterate romancer, a lover of the ornamental, of 
the embroidered. It falls to him, for instance, to 
introduce a lady, of whom history knows little more 
than her name, Sprota, and the facts that she was 
the mistress of one Norman Duke, William Longsword, 
and the mother of another, Richard the Fearless, and 
of his half-brother Raoul d’Ivri, to whom, as already 
mentioned, history is indebted for knowing even 
that much. And this is how he does it :— 


“Oh! full of beauty was her face, 
And every goodness and every grace 
Were hers. No lady more complete, 
More tall, more stately, more discreet, 
More wise, less wayward, ’neath the sky, 
Spake ever more melodiously. 
And all the gifts that best become 
A woman found in her a home.” 


Very pretty! The sort of passage the anthologist 
would pick out as an early lyrical flutter of the young 
French Muse. But it is beside the mark, precisely 
because it lacks sincerity. It is pure fancy. Wace 
could not have written it, for he is always to the 
point and never anything but sincere. Even when 
he paints what seems like a fancy portrait, as in the 
case of William Longsword, he bases it, as we shall 
see, on the “ litera scripta.”” His invariable aim is 
to recount the true, or at least the reasonable, 
circumstance in words as few and forceful as he 
can. He is, it may be granted, less the inspired artist, . 
than the careful craftsman. Like a skilled cabinet- 
maker, he will turn over his stock of material, 
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carefully select what he wants, plane away all 
redundance, and polish it with untiring labour, 
until it is fit to take its place in his design. Even 
if he never rises above, he never falls below, a certain 
high level of accomplishment. At his dullest, his 


. workmanship is sound and conscientious. He was, 


we know, a slow and steady worker. Fifty lines a 
week to Benoit’s fifty or more a day would 
probably be the measure of his output. This ime 
labor et mora impart to his verse a certain well knit 
solidity, as of something that will wear, while at 
the same time giving his narration that nervous 


__, terseness for which it is distinguished. But he is 


entirely devoid of the lyrical quality which in his 
very time was being developed by Chrestien de 
Troyes with the encouragement of Queen Eleanor’s 
daughter by her first husband, Marie, Countess of 
Champagne, and of which, to do him justice, we 
find traces in Benoit de Sainte-Maure, as, for instance, 
in a much admired passage, of which the following 
adaptation rather than translation may give some 
idea. 

When the winter goes from here 

Comes the sweet time of the year ; 

Breezes greet you, soft and coy ; 

To the sunbeams and the showers 

Finch and throstle fling their joy. 


O’er the meadows comes a sheen, 
Trees new gown themselves in green ; 
Soon of heaven will breathe the rose, 
And their happy lids the flowers, 

All the flowers, will unclose. 
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PART II 
THE TRAGEDY OF WILLIAM LONGSWORD 
A Problematical Character 


OLF’S grandson, Richard the Fearless, whose 
long reign of over fifty years saw the future of 
Normandy secured, should be familiar to 

most English readers through Miss Yonge’s con- 
scientious romance, ‘“‘ The Little Duke,” but the 
important intervening reign and the problematic 
personality of his father, William Longsword,. 
who was assassinated in the flower of his age, 
are less intimately known, and they will here 
be given a more detailed consideration, in the 
hope that intensive treatment of a limited portion 
of Wace’s poem—he devotes to William Longsword 
a bare seven hundred Alexandrines, but they are 
among his best—will give a better insight into his 
methods than a more cursory review of the whole.! 

Mainly through his own strange inconsistency of 
character, but scarcely less through the violent 
partisan clamour of which he has been made the 
object, the second Norman Duke has become one 
of the enigmas of history. Extravagantly lauded by 
some for his saintly life, his earnest love of peace 
and justice, and his care for his people, he has been 
as vehemently denounced by others, as a shifty, 
selfish, perjured politician, a sower of discord, a 
heartless, hypocritical tyrant, who richly deserved 
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his untimely fate. His friends, the Christian priests, 
bewailed him as a martyr, and at the monastery 
of Jumiéges, which he had restored from its ashes, 
the monks for many a year kept the anniversary 
of his death with all the solemnity due to a Confessor 
of the Faith. Learned clerks mourned his death 
and commemorated his virtues in heart-broken Latin 
dirges with the refrain, 


‘“* Cuncti flete pro Willelmo, 
Innocente interfecto ! ” 


On the other hand, French and Picard jongleurs 
pilloried his memory in virulent chansons, which 
obtained a wide currency and were still being sung 
when Wace and William of Malmesbury were alive. 
The case is all the more complicated by the fact 
that partisanship followed religious as well as racial 
lines, and William has found his, perhaps, most 
extravagant admirers outside his own Duchy. 

The man who could arouse such passions, whom 
it was possible to admire or to hate with fervour, 
but scarcely possible to regard with indifference, 
must be credited with the possession of an arresting 
personality. Dudo, more than fifty years after his 
death, tells us that the story of his deeds, however 
often recited (scepissime recitata) could still move 
all hearts. That story he has done his best to spoil 
with his pompous erudition, but in essentials, the 
essentials which Wace has su shrewdly picked out, 
it may be taken as true, for he had it, as already 
stated, from an unimpeachable source, from the 
son of the woman who at one time had been nearer 
and dearer to the murdered Duke than any other 
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living soul. The fact, moreover, that with every 
incentive to undiluted eulogy the old monkish 
Chronicler cannot always prevent his hero from 
showing his weak side vouches for his general veracity, 
whatever adverse critics may say 

Wace has edited Dudo severely, and while closely 
following him in matters of fact, has ruthlessly cut _~ 
away all rodomontade, so as to present us with a 
credible figure in place of the Vermandois monk’s 
impossible stage-saint. He, too, perhaps, errs on 
the side of Jaudation, but his clearly conceived picture 
of William Longsword shows his native keenness of *| ~ 
sense and sensibility at its best. It suffers only from 
its lack of his final revision, and from his very vague 
acquaintance with the kaleidoscopic and_ sordid 
politics of the period in question. 


The Real William 


Into that forbidding jungle we wil] not venture an 
inch further than we need. Fortunately we have 
to deal not so much with the William of history, 
as with the William whom Wace chose to present 
with his proverbial honesty to the admiration, or to 
the indulgence of posterity. Historical comment will 
therefore be limited to what is indispensable, For 
the real William, no one could hope to improve on 
the careful and sympathetic estimate which Prof. 
Freeman has based on a review of his whole life 
and especially of the bewildering transactions of his 
Jast few years. 

“The reign of William Longsword,” he writes, 
“‘forms the most confused portion of the confused 
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French history of the tenth century. It is a period 
abeolutely without principles . . . and William him- 
self added as much to the confusion as any man, 
by changing sides perhaps oftener than anybody 
else. And hardly any practical difference was made 
by the fact that William seems to have been several 
degrees less selfish and unprincipled than his 
neighbours. He was evidently a creature of impulse, 
and his impulses, if they often !ed him astray, often 
led him to righteous and generous action. Though 
we cannot set him down, with his panegyrists, as a 
saint and a martyr, we can at least see in him far 
nobler: qualities than any that can be seen in the 
contemporary princes of Vermandois, of Flanders, or 
even of Ducal France. Still the practical difference 
was slight. William was doubtless morally a better 
man than his neighbours, but politically he was 
as untrustworthy as the worst of them. His plighted 
faith went for as little as the plighted faith of a 
deliberate perjurer. Impulse led him to one course 
one day and impulse led him to an opposite course 
the next day. He probably never was intentionally 
treacherous, but he did as many of what were in 
effect treacherous actions, as the basest traitor among 
them all.? 
Three Periods of His Reign 

For convenience, his reign may be divided into 
three periods. 

(1) One of six years, ending with Riulf’s defeat, 
during which he was steadily consolidating his 
position in his own dominion. 
sane area E. A., History of the Norman Conquest, Vol. I, p. 217-8 Oxford, 
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(2) Three years of peace, terminated by the;death 
of King Rudolph and the election to the Carlovingian 
throne of Louis @’Outremer; and 

(3) A final, distracted six years during which, to 
his misfortune, he was drawn into the sordid struggle 
between the new King and his unruly vassals. 


His Portrait 


For William’s personal appearance, of which¥we 
‘ are given a more finished picture than of any other 
character in the poem, Wace has gone, not to Dudo, 
but to William of Jumiéges, who, relying, perhaps, 
on local traditionary memories, had described him 
as ‘‘staturad procerus, vultu decoro, micantibus 
oculis, mansuetus benevolis, terribilis inimicis, et ut 
gigas fortis in preeliis ”’ : 
* Duke William of the Longsword, a tall, tall man 
was he, 
Full broad across the shoulder, and slim from hip 
to knee. 
His legs, they were both straight and long, his chest 
was deep and free, 
And his skin, in spite of wind and rain, as clear as 
a skin need be. 
The brown curls rippled round his neck, he carried 
his head proudlie. 
His friends he met with a winning smile, with a 
bright and open e’e, 
But stern was the look and pitiless, that he turned 
on his enemy. 
His mouth, his nose, and the way he spoke were 
admirable all three. 
G 
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He was strong as any giant and brave exceedingly ; 
The man who tarried for his stroke, asked little of 

life, pardie |’ } 


Such was the youth, who, with his father’s prestige 
to recommend him, added to such experience in the 
field and in the curia as he had gained under that 
veteran guidance, was promoted by the Normans 
(927 A.D.) to be their governor, their general and 
their judge. And for three years there was peace. 
His father’s old lieutenant, Count Botho, and Bernart 
the Dane, still retained their offices, the one as Prime- 
Minister, the other as Chief-of-the-Staff, if one may 
use the modern equivalents, and he had no doubt 
other unofficial advisers. According to Dudo, Rolf 
lived for five years (uno lustro vivens) after his 
abdication, daily growing feebler, but still able to 
help his son with his counsel and to silence disaffection 
by the terror of his name. After the death of Gisla, 
if ever such a person existed, he had taken back his 
Bayeusine mistress, Popa, and, perhaps, had made 
her his lawful wife. In estimating William’s conduct, 
her possible influence, cast no doubt on the Christian 
and Francophil side, must never be lost sight of, 
nor that of her brother, Bernard de Senlis, who now 
held Couci under the Count of Vermandois, and 
whose devotion to his sister’s family was shown most 
strikingly in the succeeding reign. That William 
took his office seriously and performed its manifold 
duties to the satisfaction of his subjects, we have 
plenty of evidence. His sobriquet, “‘ Long Sword,” 
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has been thought to be a testimony even more to his 
evenhanded justice, than to his valour. 


Trouble Brewing 


While, however, peace reigned in Normandy, 
there was conflict outside. Those early years of 
William’s rule saw the long-drawn out martyrdom of 
Charles the Simple, his suzerain, at the hands of the 
Count of Vermandois, his kinsman, and he, divided 
in his loyalty, was either unable or unwilling effectually 
to interfere. At last Charles died in prison in October 
929 a.p., leaving Rudolf of Burgundy undisputed 
King of the Franks. Rudolf soon showed his vigour 
by collecting all his forces and inflicting a crushing 
defeat at Limoges on the Norse settlers on the Loire, 
{930 A.D.), a victory which, while it silenced the 
bickering among his own vassals, was the beginning 
of William’s troubles. 


The Breton Revolt 


For, encouraged by it, the Bretons rose at 
Michaelmas, 981 a.D., and barbarously massacred 
every Norman squatter they could lay hands on. 
In reprisal, William made a lightning raid into 
Brittany, but the following summer he had to cope 
with a more serious rebellion on the part of the 
responsible Breton chiefs, who repudiated the al- 
legiance which they appear to have sworn on his 
installation. William ravaged their territory, destroyed 
their strongholds and secured the submission of 
Juhel Berenger, while driving Alain Barbe-Torte 
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across the sea to take refuge for a time with 
King Athelstan. 

Wace describes the affair with his usual dry 
conciseness, when not particu ary interested :— 


‘With wealth endued and rectitude the Duke his 


peaceful reign 
O’er Normandy and Brittany was vigilant to 
maintain, 


Till envy of his fortune drove Berengier and Alain, 

The Breton chiefs, to bitter griefs ’gainst him and 
all his train. 

Their homage they refused to pay, or own him 
suzerain, 

And ’fore his folk did each revoke the oaths that 
he had ta’en, 

On whom the Duke stern vengeance took; he 
ravaged their domain, 

Their castles, too, he overthrew, and fired their 
standing grain ; 

Till all in dread of famine fled and left the 

impoverished plain.! 


The campaign which the poet so curtly dimisses 
happened to be of capital importance, for it established 
the suzerainty of Normandy over the adjacent parts 
of Brittany and added the whole rich but depopulated 
Cétentin peninsula, and, what is of more interest 
to us, the Channel Islands, to the Norman sceptre. 
In a few years from now Guernsey, Jersey, and 
the rest should be celebrating the thousandth year 
of their unbroken allegiance to the lineage of 
William Longswords 


x. Roman de Rou I, 86. 
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Rulf’s Rebellion 


However fortunate for the Channel Islanders in 
general and for ‘‘ Wace de lisle de Gersui”’ in 
particu.ar, William’s appropriation of territory to 
which he had but a shadowy claim, though possibly 
forced upon him to protect his Western frontier, 
brought its nemesis, laying the train for the great 
revolt of 982, or 9388 a.p. under Count Riulf, and 
thereby contributing indirectly to his murder ten 
years later. 

For the causes of this rebellion, Wace must be 
read between the lines. He will not openly allow 
any legitimate grievance to the rebels and is at a loss 
to understand Riulf’s sudden rise to power. 


“Jeo ne sai dunt il pout aveir tel poesté.” 


He attributes the movement to jealousy of William’s 
prosperity and good works, fomented by “ enging 
de diable,” his translation of William of Jumiéges’ 
“agitante diabolo.” But it takes more than the 
pinch of jealousy to pluck swords from their scabbards. 
If William had held the scales as evenly as his father 
had done between his Romane-speaking Christian 
subjects and his Dansk-speaking pagans, there would 
probably have been no trouble. But his partiality 
and generosity to his mother’s people, his pronounced 
taste for French speech, habits and luxury, to say 
nothing of his Christian piety and his devotion to 
the Church and to the monks who had educated 
him, were enough to prejudice him in the eyes of 
his rough pagan subjects. There had always been 
jealousy between Romanized Rouen and Danish- 
speaking Bayeux, with its old Saxon colony, the 
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“‘Otlingua Saxonica,” and its constant accession of 
mew pagan immigrants. The Breton campaign, 
won largely by the Normans of the Bessin, had 
revealed to them their strength, and indisposed them 
to submit unconditionally to the clerical, Francophil 
party who held the strength in William’s affections 
and on his Council. The oaths they bad sworn to 
the Duke in the enthusiasm of victory began to appear 
outrageous in the light of cool and selfish reason. 
That the acres they had helped to conquer should be 
held on terms, non-compliance with which might 
imvolve their forfeiture, was an idea that outraged 
ali their ingrained love of independence. It was not 
Jealousy that pinched; it was the Feudal System, 
which ever since Rolf swore homage to the Frankish 
King had been inevitably taking the place of the 
old loose tribal organisation. William and hie advisers, 
more conscious of the pressing need of discipline 
and mutual service, more alive, too, to external 
dangers, than the less civilised settlers, possibly 
pressed their claims of suzerainty too rigidly and 
too inopportunely, and so provoked disaffection. 
Fundamentally, the revolt may be regarded as an 
episode in the age-long conflict between the ideals 
of liberty and order. 

Rolf being now dead, the smouldering discontent 
was apparently encouraged with impunity for his 
own ends by Count Riulf, a brave, ambitious, wealthy 
Norman of the Cétentin, whom research has con- 
nected with the Counts of Cambrai. Playing upon 
the fears of his neighbours, persuading them that 
William, unless forestalled, might hand over their 
hard-won holdings to some foreign favourite, he 
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seized upon the opportunity to make a bid for the 
headship of at least a part of Normandy, hoping to 
oust from its Western province up to the river Risle 
the monk-ridden youth, who had succeeded to good 
old Rolf. And he came within an ace of success, 
a success which might very well have ended in wiping 
out Normandy as a separate entity from the map of 
Europe. 

As it was, the narrowness of his escape taught 
William a lesson and gradually moulded all his 
future policy. From that moment Normandy’s centre 
of gravity began to shift Westward. The danger 
over, his first act was to have the baby-son, who 
had been born to him in the very midst of it, 
baptized by the Bishop of Bayeux, to entrust his 
education not to the monks, but to the cultured 
Norman, Botho, Count of the Bessin, and to arrange 
for his being brought up in that district, so that he 
might learn the ancestral language, the use of which 
had almost died out at Rouen. 

“Count Riulf was a Norman, who filled men’s 
hearts with fear ; 

Never was there a craftier, or braver Chevalier, 

Who better knew how war to brew, how peace in 

the back to spear. 

From the Cétentin he came, between the sea-coast 

and the Vire. 

And he was jealous of William, of his good works 

to hear, 

Wroth that he should so far have left his rivals in 


arrear, 
Jealous to see him lavishing lands on the French, 
and gear, 
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Afraid the French would teach him at his Norman 


kin to sneer, 

Sore that he had not cited him on his Council to 
appear, 

And more beside would he confide to any listening 
ear. 

He taught the barons of his fief Duke William to 
mistrust 

With his own gall he filled them all, with his own 
greed and lust, 

Their homage, he admonished them, withdraw from 
him they must. 

“‘ No peace for me,”’ he cried, “‘ till he is made to bite 

the dust, 


Or else is hounded from the land and from his 
heritage thrust.” 2 


Riulf must have laid his plans with masterly secrecy, 
for William was taken entirely by surprise. Whether 
he had been absorbed in pious and other duties, 
or had been unable to tear himself away from his 
beloved sea and his new sea-palace at Fécamp, 
where his mistress, Espriota or Sprota, “sa fille 
adorée,” was approaching her confinement, we have 
no means of knowing. But apparently he did not 
awake to the extent of his peril, until all Normandy 
West of the river Risle was in the hands of the rebels, 
and before he was able to stop them, they had crossed 
the Seine and encamped to the number of twelve 
hundred on the long water-meadow at the foot of 
the Mont-aux-Malades below Rouen, which was 
destined to be known from the morrow onward 


x. Roman de Rou I, 88. 
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until almost within living memory as “‘ battle-mead.” 
To quote, by way ‘of foil to Wace’s sobriety, the 
fanciful anachronisms of his Tourangeau rival, Benoit 
de Sainte-Maure :— 


“* They crossed the Seine, while none gave heed, 

Below the city, where in a mead 

They fixed their camp and pitched their tents, 

And reared their flags, war’s ornaments, 

Red, purple, Indian blue and green ; 

While glitter of fine gold flashed between, 

And the sharp falchion’s cruel sheen.” 

William’s Indecision 
Cooped up within the walls of Rouen, whither he 

had retreated at the head of only three hundred 
fighting men, “ entre les escuiers e entre les burgeis,” 
William made abject and humiliating offers and 
promises to the insurgents, which Dudo carefully 
details and Wace as carefully ignores, hoping to 
buy them off, to disarm their hostility, to lull them 
into security and give him time to go for help to his 
uncle, Bernard de Senlis, and come back in force 
to “‘ blot them out, and cut off the remembrance of 
them from the face of the earth.” At least fire-eating 
Dudo, whom I quote, leaves us in no doubt that 
that would have been fis programme, whatever may 
have been William’s. Wace, it will be noticed, says 
nothing of a return with flying banners, and William 
may have been in a mood to shrink from fratricidal 
strife. Riulf, however, was rusé, too, and declined 
to negotiate. He had no qualms about fratricide 
and meant to do the “ blotting out” himself. He 
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demanded unconditional surrender, or he would 
storm the city and put all who opposed him to the 
sword 


Appalled at the odds against him and distrusting 
his own followers almost as much as Riulf distrusted 
him, since so many on whose sworn loyalty he 
counted had deserted him, William lost heart and 
announced to Count Botho, Bernard the Dane and 
his assembled supporters, that he had decided to 
escape across the frontier. 

** Fuir, ceo dist, s’en volt, si s’en ira en France.” 

But Wace shall continue the recital and in his very 
best manner. The whole passage, founded partly on 
Dudo and partly on William of Jumiéges, is remarkable, 
considering the date at which it was composed and 
the immaturity of the language. It compares favour- 
ably with anything of the sort written up to the time 
of Chaucer. 


The Duke is Stung to Resistance 


Then Botho said: ‘“ OQ, William, thy words are gall 
to hear ; 

Thou hast till now no single blow delivered of sword 
or spear, 

And thou dost talk of taking flight. A child would 
have more sense. 

Come! to the battle lead thy men and strike with 
confidence ; 

No perjurer, believe me, Sir, made ever a firm 
defence.” j 


““Ah! Botho, here,” cried William, ‘I doubt if I 
dare fight. 
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For every hand that I command hath Riulf four men 
quite ; 

Disarm should he, or capture me, he would murder 
me outright.” 


“ Body of St. Fiacre ! A coward?” Botho said. 

“* By the faith I own in God the Son, Who for my 
ransom bled, 

To fight is all thy duty, whosesoever blood be shed ; 

Yet art afraid to strip thy blade and smite yon rebels 
dead.” 


Cried the Duke, ‘“‘ Look thou, Botho! I am tangled 
in the snare 

By traitors who, though I hold true, have broke the 
oaths they sware. 

For me they wait in mortal hate; they have caught 
me unaware. 

Ah! how shall one by himself alone his country’s 
burden bear, 

Or guarantee his seignory, when foes lurk every- 
where ? 

No; give to them my diadem, and me to France let 
fare.”’ 


“ But ask us not to share thy lot,” Bernart the Dane 
outspake, 

“Or the French for our ancient victories their rage 
on us will slake. 

We'll stow our lord in safety, lads, then ship for 
Denmark take, 

A land as fair to conquer there, as this that we forsake. 


And as for thee, who thinkst to flee, nor stomach hast 
for strife, 
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Take thou thy chance, get thee to France, to lead a 
craven’s life. 

A stouter mind I’d look to find in any peasant wife. 

Poor heart ! fear’st God will fail thee under a traitor’s 
knife ? 

By hardihood and prowess brave Rolf this country 
won. 

Akh! Who to hear thee choke with fear would take 
thee for his son ? 

‘Thee, who although thou hast felt no blow, nay, nor 
the wind of one, 

Writhest to get thee from the net which thy own fears 
have spun. 


Who, counting o’er thine adversaries, checking each 
rebel fief, 

Before one stroke on thy guard hath broke, impor- 

;  tunest relief ? 

Lean fame will earn the subaltern, that serves a 
worthless chief. 

Who makes his skin his first concern on shame shall 
feed and grief.” 


“Too long, Bernart,” cried William, “have I 
hearkened to thy say ; 

Enough hast thou upbraided me and railed ny fame 
away. 

Ho! see ye now a madman, how he'll ride with 
Death to play ! 

Till death shall he my brother be, who with me rides 
to-day.” 


** Botho, old friend,” then said he, ‘‘ and thou, brave 
friend, Bernart, 
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Ah! do not lay me down, I pray, for a coward or 
chicken-heart. 

*T was but to try your constancy, that I trimmed my 
words with art, 

For the minutes crawl like a funeral, which make not: 
Riulf smart.” 


With one consent thereon they went headlong to the 
armoury, 

And when all there accoutred were they counted. 
hundreds three. 

Steel rang on hide as they defied Riulf and his meynie. 

“ Bernart ! No quarter,” William cried, “‘ Quarter,. 
sir? None!” quoth he. 


In helm the Duke and hauberk clad from Rouen gate 
did go, . 

‘““ Deus aié!’’ he thundered, as he launched him on. 
the foe. 

His arm was strong, his sword was long; it dealt a 
deadly blow ; 

For him on whom it quartered doom, no balm lay 
here below. 


The hundred three in that swift sortie struck home 
with lance and sword, 

Who chanced to reel beneath their steel, his life in 
vain implored 

All rage and hate like a bull men bait, the Duke his 
victims gored, 

Till they recoiled before their fate, a panic-stricken 
horde. 


Ay! fifteen score in that sharp war their arms so- 
grimly plied, 
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Soon o’er the plain by fifties slain the foe lay 
scattered wide. 

But Riwlf, when Duke William’s men he saw all drunk 
with pride, 

In sullen pain puiled short his rein and spurred his 
steed aside, 

Till he stood alone in woods unknown, so blindly he 
did ride. 

Spear, hauberk, shield away he had thrown, to ease 
his horse’s stride. 

How many among the victors took part in Riulf’s 
chase 


I know not, save where’er they drave they failed to 
find his trace. 

Matters it aught, an he were caught, or did their 
speed outpace, 

Since he was seen no more of men, nor known was 
by his place ? 

Stark on the ground from shame or wound full 
many a traitor slept, 

And dozens in the Seine were drowned, of whom no 


tale was kept, 
For far and wide by the flooding tide their bodies all 


-were swept. 


Of the three hundred cavaliers who fought in 
William’s train, 

With God’s right arm defended, not even one was 
slain, 

But all fell in with shout and din, when he rode home 
again. 

“* Li prez de la bataille,” they call the fatal place ; 
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Long may the name its tale proclaim, prayeth 
Maistre Wace. 


The Birth of a Son Secures His Line 


As William was returning from victory, he was 
met by a travel-stained courier from Fécamp, forty 
miles distant, who, forcing his way through the 
excited throng, announced in the hearing of all, 
** oiant tuz,” that Espriota had been safely delivered 
of a man-child; a dramatic coincidence, which 
would hardly have been forgotten, even had the 
new-born infant turned out a less memorable figure 
than Richard the Fearless. Accidents apart, Rolf’s 
honoured line was now safe. 


“* Grant joie out 4 Roem, quant Riulf fu matez, 
E grant joie de ceo que li enfés fu nez.”’ 


His defeat of the rebels and the ruthless revenge 
he took upon their ringleaders (which Wace, as we 
’ shall see, excuses himself from mentioning, except 
obliquely), though procuring him implacable enemies, 
firmly established William’s authority within his own 
dominion, so that he was able, unfortunately perhaps 
for himself, to turn his attention to external affairs, 
and to claim that voice in them, to which his position 
as one of the leading feudatories of the Frankish 
realm entitled him. His first act, expedited, no doubt, 
by the birth of his son, was to pay homage to King 
Rudolf, the victor of Limoges, whom, since death 
had ended Charles the Simple’s nominal supremacy, 
he was justified in regarding as his lawful suzerain 


1. Ibid. I, 90-92. 
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This act of committal which took place in 988 ap. 
was rewarded by formal recognition of his rights 
over Brittany. The second period of his reign had 
begun and Normandy enjoyed three years of peace. 


A Hunting Party 


It was during this period, in the spring of 985 a.p. 
(according to M. Lair’s calculation) that we find 
William entertaining a select and distinguished 
company at his hunting-lodge in the redoubtable 
Forest of Lions, not far from his Eastern frontier, 
and the time was pleasantly passed between the 
pleasures of the chase, and the discussion of affairs 
of state, which, now that the Frankish kingdom was 
for too brief a space in capable hands, mainly resolved 
themselves into matrimonial diplomacies. For the 
first time William found himself approached by his 
brother-potentates on terms ostensibly cordial, and 
his own and his sister’s hand in marriage treated as 
“‘ ponderabilia.” Amongst his guests were two 
princes of mature age, Hugh the Great of Paris, 
“the King-maker,” the ablest man of his time, 
son of Rolf’s godfather, Duke Robert ; and Herbert, 
Count of Vermandois, second of the name, who, 
for his inhuman treatment of Charles the Simple, 
might not unjustly be called “‘ the King-destroyer.” 
With them was a promising young ruler, connected 
through his mother, one of King Athelstan’s five 
sisters, with half the ruling heads of Europe. This 
was Guillaume Téte d’Etoupe (tow-head), Count of 
Poitiers and titular Duke of Aquitania, who had but 
recently succeeded his-father, Count Ebles, Rolf’s 
old enemy. 
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Mult fu Willeame liez de lur avénement, 

A joie les recut e honourablement, 
Ensemble sujurnérent, ne sai cum lungement, 
Mult furent honurez e serviz richement. 


Hugh the Great looked on benevolently, and no 
doubt put in a word or two, while the others were 
busy with their matrimonial pourparlers. In the 
end the wily, ambitious Herbert, the snake of 
Vermandois, succeeded in persuading William to 
discard his beloved Espriota, the mother of his 
infant son, and to take instead for lawful wife his 
own daughter, Luitgarda, whose sister had just 
married the sexagenarian Count of Flanders, Arnulf 
of evil memory, destined to be William’s mortal 
enemy, and, with little doubt, his murderer. And 
Luitgarda herself, in years that are beyond our 
purview, was destined, when married to Thibaut 
le Tricheur of Chartres, to be a cruel thorn in the 
side to that young stepson, whom his father, for all he 
knew, was now in the act of disinheriting. Truly 
“tra male gatte era venuto il sorco.”” William gained 
little by the transaction, not even the legitimate heir 
that he presumably desired, or perhaps his fate might 
have been different.! 

The other matrimonial venture which resulted 
from the hunting-party, the betrothal of Téte d’Etoupe 
to Rolf’s daughter, Gerloc (not, as Wace has it, Elborc) 
turned out well in spite of a bad beginning. The 
incident told by Dudo and Wace has the ring of 


truth and the more so for being little to the credit 
1. M. Lair, however, concludes (Etude, p. 28) that Luitgarda was under age 
t the time , and was, like the Princess Gisla, given rather as a hostage than as a 
bride. ‘she’ was still alive in 970, and possibly even in 1002 A.D. 
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of their hero. When the flaxen-haired youth stammered 
out his request for Gerloc’s hand, William, having 
in mind Count Ebles’ craven conduct after the battle 
of Chartres—he was a boy when it happened, but 
Ebles’ going to earth in the fuller’s shop had become 
a theme for the ballad-monger—asked sneeringly 
how he could be expected to give his sister, “‘ ki est 
tant belle tant vaillant,”’ to a Poitevin, to one of 
a non-fighting stock, who fainted at the sight of 
blood, or shuddered and took to their heels. The 
young man coloured, “ verguigne out par semblant,”’ 
at the ill-bred reflection on his father, but swallowed 
his resentment and held his peace. Then with a 
sudden revulsion of mood William apologised, said 
he had only been chaffing (gabant) and promised to 
consult his advisers. Eventually, Duke Hugh and 
Count Herbert raising no objection, the young couple 
were married and lived for aught we know quite 
happily. Their daughter became the bride of a 
King of France, their great-grandson, alive in Wace’s 
time, was William IX. Count of Poitiers, the famous 
troubadour, and it was hes grand-daughter, Eleanor, 
who was bride and thorn in the flesh successively 
to a King of France and to a King of England. The 
young Countess, not Gerloc any more but Adela, 
devoted herself to good works, and when a few 
years later, her brother was anxious to populate 
his new monastery at Jumiéges, the beautiful peninsula 
on the Seine halfway between Rouen and the sea, 
she was able to supply him with Abbot Martin and 
a posse of monks from St. Cyprian’s Abbey at 
Poitiers. 
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The Duke a Monk would be 


And thereby hangs another tale, which may as well 
be told here, and in Wace’s words, though it probably 
refers to a later period, when young Richard was no 
longer an infant, when the clouds were gathering, 
and William was more than usually disheartened 
by the difficulties of his position. While in this case, 
too, Wace has been rather careless about “ joining 
his flats,’ I know of no passage in which his human 
quality shines out more benignly in contrast with 
Dudo’s didactic pedantry. That Abbot Martin’s 
tedious discourse on the Trinity and the three orders 
of mankind was actually delivered on this occasion 
and was not Dudo’s invention, has recently been 
established, but as the poet thought well to “ scrap ”’ 
it, it need not detain us. But it is interesting to notice 
how the poet, writing at the time of Henry II’s 
law-reforms, makes Abbot Martin dwell on the 
importance of the Duke’s judicial duties. 


To Jumiéges with squire and page one day Duke 
William came, 

Eager to see the Monastery, whose heritage of fame 

From that thronged home of saints had come, which 
Hasting set aflame. 

He saw the church, cells, burying-ground, saw lives 
secure from blame, 

And seemed that peace, so moated round, his very 
soul to claim. 


Till “ Father,” he cried suddenly, ‘‘ for me pray find 
a cell, 
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Let me abjure life’s poisoned lure and here among 
you dwell, 

My sinful flesh to starve and thresh, and my soul 
save from hell. 

Amend I must ; the deeds I have thrust on the world 
I shame to tell.” 


“*O Sire! Oh Duke,”—the Abbot shook his head 
in deep distress— 

“You are born to great and wealthy state, and the 
Faith we both confess 

Forbids me to encourage you to choose a different 
dress 

From that which your brave father wore, and it bids 
you acquiesce. 

Go home, my son ; see justice done strictly to great 
and less, 

And suffer not the happier lot the humbler to oppress ; 

Keep not the poor outside your door, soliciting re- 
dress ; 

Commit no wrong your whole life long ; ne’er with 
light heed transgress. 

Such of religion is the sum, which kept, with grace 


to bless, 

And more than should you hither come, will you do 
righteousness.” 

Sore mortified, the Duke still cried, ‘ A monk I long 
to be, 

From this world’s lies and perfidies rejoicing would I 
flee, 


Early and late to expiate my sins, confessed to thee. 
For how shall an untonsured man who lives in the 
world keep free 
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From deeds which their own poison bear, untruth 
and trickery, 

And gluttony and drunkenness, and doubt of God’s 
decree, 

For which, with other blind excess, lies death in wait 
for me?” 


““Upon my head,” Dans Martin said, ‘‘ with all 
respect you are wrong. 

I’ faith I fear to have you here, a monk in frock and 
thong. 

Life’s summer still those veins doth fill, their days 
may yet be long. 

Your gracious alms while we with psalms requite, 
and prayer and song, 

Do you repress all lawlessness, our Holy Church 
make strong, 

Cherish the poor, and render free your land from 
hostile throng, 

And monk as verily you will be, as kneeling 
us among.” ! 


William returned to Rouen, we are told, in a wicked 
temper, (‘‘abbatis prohibitum molesté ferens ” ) after 
roughly refusing the prayer of the monks that he 
would stay and partake of la cherité, the simple re- 
past provided by them for their visitors and for the 
poor. For this affront, as Dudo, who never misses 
the chance of pointing a moral, records with gusto, 
he was punished that very night by a violent sick- 
ness—I omit the monk’s revolting details—so that 
he thought his end had come. He called all his 


z. Roman de Rou, IJ, 3100, rox. 
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feudatories to his sick-bed and aeas them swear 
allegiance to his young son. He recovered, however, 
and lived until that son was nearly ten years old. 
William of Jumi¢ges, who wrote with better access 
to local tradition and refers the episode of the scouted 
meal to quite another occasion, gives the story a 
different ending. As the Duke was not to wear a 
monk’s habit in earnest he extorted from the Abbot 
frock, cowl and cord. These he deposited in a 
treasure-chest, the silver key of which never left his 
girdle, and there they were found after his assassi- 
nation. He had doubtless intended to put them on 
before he died, to become, as the phrase was, a monk 
ad succurrendum and as such to appear before his 
Maker. But his Maker determined otherwise. 


The New King of the Franks. 


And now we enter upon the last six troubled years 
of William’s reign. Early in 936 a. p. and almost 
simultaneously with the decease of the German King, 
Henry the Fowler, Rudolf of Burgundy died, leaving 
the throne of Charlemagne vacant and Western Europe 
once more in the melting-pot. Hugh Capet again 
declined the invidious burden of sovereignity, and 
preferred to restore the Carlovingian line in the 
person of its last legitimate representative, his late 
wife’s nephew, the son of Charles the Simple, a boy 
of fifteen, know to history as Louis d’ Outremer. 
For ever since his mother Ogiva (the English princess 
whom Charles had married after Frederuna’s death) 
had escaped with him across the channel, “ ani- 
mositatem Herberti et Hugonis Magni nimium 
metuens,” Louis had been carefully brought up in 
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his uncle Athelstan’s care, and he was only now allowed 
to leave it on the foreign princes’ swearing that they 
meant well by him, he on his side engaging to be 
guided by the counsel of the powerful statesman who 
had secured his recall. Neither engagement, it need 
perhaps hardly be said, was long kept. What Hugh 
and his friends wanted was not an effective sovereign, 
but a grand Lama, a King Log, a fainéant, a 
fountain of honour, to cover and not to con- 
travene their own authority, a réle which Louis, 
stiffened first by his mother and later by his 
wife, Gerberga, Otho’s sister, showed himself less 
and less inclined to play. Upon this drama of cross- 
purposes, which for us will end with William’s death, 
the curtain arose on Midsummer Eve, 936 a.D., when 
Louis was solemnly crowned at Laon. Two months 
later the new German King, Otho (the Great), who 
with troubles enough of his own yet found time to 
interfere in those of his royal neighbour, was 
inaugurated at Aix-la-Chapelle. 


William Throws in His Lot with Louts 


Dudo claims the initiative in Louis’ restoration 
for his hero, but, to quote Prof. Freeman again, 
this is only one more “ ridiculous ebullition of his 
lying vanity.” William was of course a consenting 
party to Louis’ return, but there is no evidence 
that he ever enjoyed enough credit with King 
Athelstan to justify the major claim. The chronicler, 
or his informant, was probably misled by the close 
relations which after much vacillation the Norman 
Duke contracted with his young suzerain. For, four 
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years after his restoration, when Louis had broken 
with Hugh the Great and was at open war with the 
Capetian party, William in one of those sudden 
impulses which make his conduct seem so unaccount- 
able, abruptly swinging back to his wise father’s 
deliberate policy, rushed to the rescue of the son of 
Rolf’s old friend, Charles the Simple, paid him 
homage at Amiens and swore that he would restore 
him to full authority, or die in the attempt. We 
have the evidence of the Latin Dirge, which, as we 
shall see, is our best contemporary authority on the 
Norman side, that this beau geste, this zealous espousal 
of the royal cause, this voluntary surrender of the 
higher place by their splendid Duke to a distracted 
stripling, immensely impressed his subjects. 
“‘ Hic audacter olim regem Hcludovicum, 

Sibi fecit seniorem regnaturum, 

Ut cum eo superaret hostem suum, 

Regnaretque regum more. 

Cuncti flete pro Willelmo, 

Innocente interfecto |” 


That William had but recently been hand-in-glove 
with the Capetian party and with them had sworn 
allegiance to German Otho, that only a little later 
he joined them again in armed opposition to Louis’ 
interests, did not trouble Norman loyalty ; or perhaps 
his tergiversations were all forgotten and forgiven in 
grief and horror at his death. 


Unintelligible Politics 


It is hopeless to try and find rhyme or reason for 
the evolutions of the princes of Europe during this 
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period. ‘They may have been actuated by contin- 
gencies, by apprehensions, by secret pressures, of 
which we know nothing, and the barbarian menace 
must never be forgotten; but to us “ the great six,” 
Otho of Germany, Louis of Laon, Hugh of Paris, 
Herbert of Vermandois, Arnulf of Flanders and 
William of Normandy, seem to behave like marionettes 
manipulated by a none too sober jester, to change 
their places on the board as unaccountably as players 
in a game of whose rules we are ignorant. And their 
matrimonial alliances seem characterized by a corre- 
sponding levity. They count for nothing. If intended 
to promote harmony, it was the last thing they suc- 
ceeded in promoting. First, Otho, Hugh the Great 
and Charles the Simple marry three sisters of King 
Athelstan. Then, some years later, widowed Hugh 
the Great and Louis D’Outremer, born to be enemies, 
marry the two sisters of King Otho. In the interval, 
as already stated, William of Normandy and Arnulf 
of Flanders, his assassin, have married the two 
daughters of Count Herbert of Vermandois, nieces, 
though this is questioned, of Hugh the Great. It 
is only fair to add that in many cases the women, 
thus treated as chattels, became very helpful partners 
to the husbands imposed upon them. 

Meanwhile, that is until the meeting at Amiens, 
William, weak but well-meaning, had allowed himself 
to be tossed from one side to the other, like a 
bewildered shuttlecock, torn between his old friend- 
ship with Hugh of Paris and Herbert of Vermandois, 
who represented for him all that was attractive in 
Latin civilization, and his loyalty to the young Frankish 
King, on whose shoulders had fallen the mantle of 
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Charlemagne, racially of nearer kin to him and his 
Norman subjects, and recommended by his father’s 
policy, as well as by deep political instinct. His 
frequent changes of front, into which we need not 
follow him, give some indication, some measure, 
how nicely balanced were the claims of the two 
parties, whose differences seem to foreshadow the 
Guelf and Ghibelline conflict, which so long disturbed 
the peace of Europe, if not the deep-seated Franco- 
German antagonism, which threatens it still. For 
to the inhabitants of the Isle de France, slowly 
awakening to political self-consciouness, King Louis 
was always a German, and the natural enemy of 
their own Duke. At last, as we have seen, William 
threw his influence unreservedly on the side of Louis, 
who in his turn welcomed his support with 
enthusiasm and with a gratitude which, alas! was 
not proof against the flux of time and the death of 
its object. When in 941 a.D. the mature Gerberga 
gave her young husband a son, it was William 
Longsword who was invited to Laon to stand god- 
father to the infant descendant of Charlemagne, the 
future King Lothair. The choice flattered Norman 
pride, and William on coming back to Rouen from 
the ceremony 
“4 son propre maisun, 
Receuz fu a joie 4 processiun.” 

Next year Louis returned the visit, when his old 
fellow-exile, Alain Barbe-torte, who had been forgiven 
and reinstated in his Breton fief at the time of his 
own recall, and Guillaume Téte d’Etoupe, the Poitevin, 
proffered, no doubt at their common host’s instance, 
military service to the Frankish King 
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William's Growing Uupopulanity with his 
Fellow-Princes. 


But the princes of Francia envied and hated William, 
though as yet they dared not show it. “ Franciae 
autem Principes invidiae pondus et odii ferebant 
adversus Willelmum, sed non audebant ostendere 
malevolum sue cogitationis propositum ”’ (Dudo). 

Here at last we find emerging some sort of an 
intelligible motive, if an unworthy one, to bind the 
princes together, namely, a common hatred and fear 
of the Norman Duke, of the Dux Piratarum, as in 
their privacy they cease not to call him. Secretly 
intent each on his own advantage, Duke Hugh, 
Count Herbert and the rest, (for without carrying 
with them the smaller feudatories even Hugh and 
Herbert were powerless,) have done their best to 
make a friend and comrade of him, have accepted 
his hospitality and his help in the field, have tried 
to put up with his vagaries, but have ended by 
finding him ‘ impossible.” What faults of temper 
on his part, what sudden sensitive resentments, 
what ill-timed badinage, what excess of religious 
scruple, or parade of self-righteousness may have 
so set them against him, we shall never know. He 
is more likely to have been too good for them than 
too bad, unless it were that they could not tolerate 
in the ‘ outsider’’ what they could easily enough 
condone in themselves. Possibly the political 
animosity was such that, in William’s place, even 
an angel would have fared il]. But it seems clear 
that even before he swore his passionate oath to 
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Louis at Aico: the princes had aed to regard 
him with that benevolence which rulers usually feel 
for each other, however much they may be officially 
at logger-heads. 


Coming Events Cast their Shadow Before 


Meanwhile, whether with a premonition of death, 
for his illness had badly scared him, or with a heart 
still set upon the cloister, William on May 2oth, 942, 
had caused his son to be solemnly inaugurated at 
Bayeux—a significant choice—when all the notables 
of Normandy and Brittany swore fealty to the nine- 
year old boy, and a counsel of regency was appointed. 
About the same time, as we are informed almost 
parenthetically by William of Jumiéges, and not at 
all by Dudo, a certain Harold of Denmark, possibly 
the King Harold Blue-tooth who was to play so 
important a part in the next reign, appeared off the 
Norman coast with sixty ships full of armed crews. 
As he came in peace, William cordially welcomed 
him and encouraged him to settle his men in the 
empty Cétentin. 


“‘ Herolt e sa maisnie retint 4 grant honur, 
Costentin lur livra 4 vivre e a sujur.’ 

It is extremely likely that it was thi: new accession 
of strength, this proof that William would not scruple 
if need were to use against them the untapped resources 
of heathendom—the proof, in short, that he had 
forfeited the right to be treated as other than a pirate 
and an outlaw—which drove the princes to their 
conclusion that it might be not only poe but 
Meritorious, to get rid of him. 
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Princes in a Panic 

Therein lies the only possible palliation for their 
offence. It was barely five years, it must be re- 
membered, since Athelstan’s hotly contested and 
hard-won fight at Brunanburh had shown all ruling 
potentates what a danger the Dane might be, and 
a renewal of savage Danish raids in the immediate 
future was to justify their alarm. If we can imagine 
the feelings of a host to the parasite which preys 
upon its vitals, of a promising stock cut cruelly 
back to accommodate an alien graft, of a pair of 
hedge-sparrows on whom a greedy cuckoo has been 
quartered, it may help us to understand the deep. 
instinctive reactions, the fierce struggle for self- 
preservation, the blind “ hitting out,” as it were, 
which led Hugh and Arnulf to avenge themselves on 
the Norman filibusters in the person of their Duke. 
That the crime would prove also a blunder, that it 
would only knit the Normans closer together and 
stiffen their defence, that it would take France, in 
short, five centuries and more finally to shake off 
the Norman incubus, were facts that they could not 
foresee, With all deference to Dante one may doubt 
whether even in Purgatory Hugh Capet would have 
greatly censured his successors for laying hands as 
soon as they could on Normandy and on that little 
County of Ponthieu, which plays its subsidiary part 
in this pitiful history. 


The Duke sets King Otho against Him 


But it was William himself, if one may say so, 
who drove the last nail into his coffin, when in the 
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summer of 942 A.D. he broke in upon the solemn 
conclave of princes in Louis’ palace of Attigny, 
from which, though invited, he found himself, 
whether by design or accident, excluded, and pro- 
ceded high-handedly to insult the German King, 
Otho, in the presence of the rest. The story, as told 
by the monk Richer, who had the facts from his 
father, a faithful counsellor of King Louis, throws 
a significant light on William’s character, revealing 
in him, along with his generous impetuosity, a certain 
coarseness of fibre, a touch of boorishness, of which 
we have already had evidence. From the moment 
that he turned King Otho against him, his fate was 
sealed. Louis had no share in the decision. The 
blow, indeed, was aimed almost as much at him as 
at his friend. With William at his back, the young 
King promised to become far too powerful to suit the 
secret ambitions of his brother-rulers and of his own 
nominal vassals. The statements of the well-informed 
Richer leave little doubt that it was this apprehension, 
which led the chivalrous Otho to become a party to, 
if not the instigator of, the murder. The main 
responsibility, however, must be apportioned between 
Hugh of Paris, who, so to say, signed William’s 
death-warrant and Arnulf of Flanders, who for all 
his seventy years undertook to carry it out. Herbert 
of Vermandois, though capable of any crime, being 
near his own death-bed, may be exonerated. 


A Willing Executioner 
Dudo, while mentioning a conspiracy of princes, 
casts the whole odium on Arnulf, who was furious 
with William, because he had helped Herlwin, Count 
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of Ponthieu, the maritime buffer-state between 
Normandy and Flanders, to re-capture his castle 
of Montreuil, after Annulf had filched it from him. 
This frontier dispute, mainly a struggle over harbour- 
dues, is made the most of by both Dudo and Wace, 
and no doubt it bulked largely in Norman eyes, 
but it was only a contributory circumstance and 
Richer does not even mention it.1_ The utmost that 
can be said for Arnulf is, that William had not proved 
himself a very peaceable neighbour or friendly 
brother-in-law, and that he held his own County 
with express responsibility for defending its seaboard 
against the Danish pirates, from whom, in the event 
of their appearance, he would be the first to suffer. 
With William on one side and William’s cousins, 
the Danes, on the other, the Count of Flanders 
may well have thought himself between the devil 
and the deep sea. 


The Trap ts Laid 


Wace’s account of the events which preceded the 
assassination, condensed as it is, must be still further 
condensed here. ‘Towards the end of 942 a.p. (but 
the poet, ludicrously weak in his chronology, says 
nothing of times and seasons) Arnulf sent word to 
William that he was anxious to come to an accord 
withfhim as well as with his friend, the Count of 
Ponthieu. But his gout made riding so painful, 
that he must beg to be met half-way, and he suggested 
the neighbourhood of Amiens for their conference. 
_ There had already been:a three months’ truce, we 


1. The whole q has been ae ey es or toe Senna 
* Norman Conquest” rabeo), Vol. I, Appendix, Note D. 
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learn from Dudo, which was about to expire, and 
the ostensible object of the proposed meeting was 
to arrange the terms of a permanent peace. 

Count Herlwin, who had good cause to distrust 
the old fox, Arnulf, did his best to dissuade the 
Duke from going within reach of his teeth. But 
William had no apprehensions. He promised, however, 
to take troops enough with him to forestall surprise. 
On arriving at Amiens with his men, he heard that 
Arnulf had reached Corbie, the seat of a famous 
monastery, at the junction of the Ancre and the 
Somme, and proposed to meet him on the latter 
river, below Amiens, at Picquigny, where there was 
an island convenient for their conference, while the 
river would keep their followers from _ collision. 
William accepted the proposal, which was quite a 
plausible one, and rode with his men down the left 
bank of the stream till they reached, presumably 
about midday, the narrow strip of level ground 
between the river and the hills, on which still lies 
the village of Picquigny. 


Scene of the Murder 


Here in the middle-ages, it may be well to 
interpolate, was one of the most frequented crossings 
of the Somme. The valley, a good half-mile across, 
was traversed by an ancient causeway, and on the 
hills to the East, rising to a hundred and fifty feet, 
the maps mark the vestiges of a Roman Camp. But 
the whole landscape has been so changed by the 
canal and the railway between them — the familiar 
line from Boulogne to Paris just before it reaches 
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the station of Picquigny passes within a stone’s 
throw of the scene of the murder—that it is difficult 
to reconstruct it. There is little doubt, however, 
that the ‘“‘insula Pikineia”’ of the chroniclers was 
so placed that William would have the main branch 
of the stream to cross, which at that date was no 
doubt wider and deeper than it is to-day. Picquigny, 
according to Commines, was the place chosen for 
_ another conference, that on August 23, 1475, between 
Louis XI of France and Edward IV of England. 
For the above facts I am indebted to M. Lair’s 
“Etude,” which gives careful plans of the terrain. 


Arnulf’s Stratagem . 


To resume, after long cogitation Arnulf had matured, 
and now proceeded to execute, a plan, whereby 
William would be his only victim, and both rescue 
and reprisal would be rendered impracticable. He 
landed on the island with a modest suite of four 
fighting-men (milites) in his pay, whom he knew 
to be not less resolved on William’s death than 
himself. Ostensibly unarmed, they carried weapons 
secreted under their heavy winter furs. Their leader 
was Balzo, surnamed “le Curt,” Count Arnulf’s 
chamberlain, 2 man of medium stature, but enormous 
strength. He was a nephew, it seems, of the defeated 
Count Riulf and bore an implacable enmity to William, 
on account of his cruel treatment of his uncle, and 
his cousin, Anquetil, of which we shall hear more. 
His accomplices were Robert, Henry and another 
Riulf, whom Wace and Wace alone appears to identify 
with the defeated rebel, though it is impossible to 
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think that in that case the Duke would not have 
recognized him. With characteristic irony the poet 
adds : 
“‘ Cist sorent le conseil que Ernulf aveit pris. 
Deus !. pourquei vint le Dus entre ses enemis ? ” 


The above facts are corroborated by certain scattered 
references, probably derived by the monkish annalists 
from the widely circulated Chanson which some 
jongleur composed on the morrow of the murder 
(vide infra p 133). 

‘* Willelmus, comes Normannorum astu Comitis 
Arnulfi a Balzone ejus camerario interficitur.” 4 

“‘ Gullielmus, filius Rollonis, Ducis Normanniz, 
a Balzone-Curto in medio Sequanz (sic) occisus 
est propter mortem Riulfi et filii sui Anchetelli.” ? 


The Murder 


Wace’s account of what followed is not quite 
clear and must be corrected and supplemented 
from other sources. Arnulf had evidently taken 
precautions that there should be no rivercraft on 
William’s side of the stream, except a ferry boat 
and a small skiff of alder-wood (alma carina). In 
the former the Duke sent over the twelve armed 
men he had chosen for his body-guard, while he 
himself with two pages and the boatman presumably 
crossed to the island in the smaller vessel. Fond 
of the water, as we know, he possibly himself took 
an oar. He landed on his side the island, while 


Arnulf from the other came limping to meet him, 

- B ipt : 
vol VII's. aia Tornacense (Bouquet, Rerum Gallicaram, ete. Script 
2. Breve Chronicon Tornacense (Ibid. Vol. VIII, p. 327). 
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his hands and feet crippled by gout, his body supported 
on either side by one of his fur-clad “‘ counsellors.” 


‘‘ Ernulf vint cuntre lui, clochant, desfigurez, 
Li dui des chevaliers le tindrent as costez ; 
Par les mains s’entrepristrent, si sistrent lez 

a lez. ; 
Deus! que li dus ne sout lur cuers e lur 


Wace and the chroniclers mention nothing so 
trivial as creature comforts, but Arnulf, we may 
take it, would have been less crafty than his reputation, 
had he failed to provide his guest, on the eve of his 
execution, with a warm fire, and at least a cauldron 
of hot broth and a keg of wine. On the opposite 
banks of the stream it takes little imagintaion to 
visualize the mounted escorts of the two leaders, 
baiting their horses and munching their own midday 
meal. But to proceed. 

Night and day, began Arnulf, as soon as they were 
seated side by side in the improvised council-chamber, 
he had been longing for the Duke’s enduring friend- 
ship. With his weak heart he did not expect to live 
long (as a matter of fact, the old villain survived 
his victim by nearly a quarter of a century) and was 
anxious to die at peace. He would even forgive his 
neighbour, Count Herlwin, in the matter of Mont- 
reuil. All he desired was a firm friendship with both, 
and so on. The Counsellors were then called in and 
the farce of negotiating a treaty began. No hostages 
were given or asked for, a fact which in itself should 
have been enough to arouse William’s suspicions, 
but he seems to have been completely hoodwinked 
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by Arnulf’s professions. At last the long bargaining 
came to an end, and peace was sworn to, “ par la 
main ¢ plevie e jurée ” 


“He Deus! cum male paiz! cum out curte 
durée | 

Par la paiz fu ocis Willeame Lunge Espée. 

Ne dura mie un jur, ne une hure achevée.” 


The short day—it is variously given as the 17th 
of December and the 16th of January—was drawing 
to a close and the sun was near its setting, 
‘““occidentem versus labescente,’”’ when Arnulf took 
an affectionate leave of William, and, promising 
to make him his heir, gave him his Judas-kiss 
(dato osculo). They then with their followers moved 
away to where, on opposite sides of the island, their 
respective boats were moored. William’s mind was 
at ease. They had pledged themselves with all 
solemnity ‘‘ que jamais 4 nul jur n’i ait entrels medlée,” 
and he had nothing to fear. He let his twelve guards 
embark in the ferry-boat and they were conjecturably 
already being carried by the strong current to a 
landing-place lower down the stream before he 
himself entered the smaller boat with his two pages 
and took an oar to help the boatman battle with the 
current. They had just put off when they heard 
a hail. Balzo was seen running towards them, shouting 
and gesticulating. Duke and boatman backed water 
to hear him. Count Arnulf, he cried, had something 
most urgent to communicate to his friend, which 
other matters had put out of his head. He implored 
the Duke to land again for a moment, just for a moment. 
The boat’s head was turned and from the opposite 
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bank William could be seen rowing back (revertens 
remigando.) The moment he landed there was 
a scuffle. Balzo, now joined by his accomplices, 
drew his hidden weapon, felled the Duke to the 
ground with an overwhelming blow, and the others 
stabbed the life out of him. , 


“* Balces leva l’espée, que suz ses pels porta, 
Tel V’en duna el chief, que tut l’escervela ; 
Li altres treis ferirent, e li dus trébucha.” 


The boatman and the two pages who, we may 
assume, had rushed to his rescue, were also despatched, 
the occupants of the larger boat being by now too 
far away to interfere. Wace, departing therein from 
Dudo, knows only of one boat, which makes it some- 
what difficult to understand why William’s guards 
failed to come to his rescue. Otherwise his narrative 
is remarkable for its concentrated force and feeling 
—not altogether lost, it is to be hoped, in the transla- 
tion—and it gives, in his German editor’s words, 
“eine anschauliche, nach Form und Inhalt, vortref- 
fliche Schilderung.” 1 


** Hold ! Noble Duke,” cried Balzo; ‘‘ return to us, 
I pray. 

But let your men cross first, and then the boat for 
you can stay. 

My master to your private ear some secret would 
convey, 

Which though in his anxieties it slipped his mind 
to say, 


x. Roman de Rou, II, 629. 
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His leaning to accord with you most potently did 


sway. 

Deign you to land again, Sire, nor grudge the brief 
delay.” 

Sans fear or doubt the Duke leapt out and the boat 
went on its way. 

Arnulf his friend would never lend his cover to 


foul play. 

Oh! perfidy! Heavens! why did he the specious 
lure obey ? 

-From Balzo’s sheath, concealed beneath his furs that 
winter day, 


The fell sword flashed and smote and splashed with 
innocent brains the clay. 

The others drew their daggers, too, the slain again 
to slay. 

They gazed upon their victim ; still as a stone he 


ay ; 

Dead, doubly dead ! And swift they sped to find their 
Chief. Straightway 

Into his boat he hurried them, and so from there 
went they. 


But oh! to see the Normans, their grief and rage 
to hear, 

As with dazed eyes they realize their master’s 
massacre, 

To succour whom they could not come, nor drench 
with blood his bier. 

On the far bank the Flemings clank their arms and 
dance and cheer ; 

** Aha!” they cry, “ Montreuil, Montreuil!” At 
Herlwin’s name they jeer. 
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The Normans clench their fists at them and brandish 
sword and spear, : 

And call upon God’s malison their lives and limbs 
to sear. 

The stream to cross were futile loss with only one 
boat near, 

But give them time ! the Flemings’ crime, they vow, 
shall cost them dear. 


Normans and Bretons on the bank burst into cries 
of woe, 

And glare upon the traitors, who have laid their 
master low, 

And now—God’s vengeance visit them |—unscathed 
of man do go. 

Their teeth they grate in fury that they cannot reach 
the foe. 

Bridge there is none to cross the Somme, the fords 
they do not know ; 

The way’s denied to them, so wide the stream and 
deep its flow ; 

They have no raft to pole, no craft to sail, no boat 
to row. 

Oh! if they could but pass the flood to barter blow 
for blow 

How fainly they would join the fray and pay them 
what they owe ! 

Racked with despair they rend their hair and trample 
to and fro.1 


Evidence of Want of Revision 
In the above passage, enough in itself to refute 
those who speak of Wace’s “lifeless style,’ it will ; 


x. Roman de Rou I, rro-r2. 
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separate and independent accounts of the distraction 
of the Normans after the murder. We could have 
dispensed, indeed, with neither, for, apart from their 
intrinsic excellence, they give us, as it were, an 
interesting peep into the poet’s- workshop. It may 
have been an intentional device, but it looks as if, 
in his eagerness to get on to the exciting events of 
the next reign, he had shirked the labour of welding 
his two drafts into a single picture, and had never 
afterwards had the time, or possibly the heart, to 
repair the omission. But the existence of the two 
versions testifies to the brain-work which the poet 
was prepared to give to any incident which appealed 
to his dramatic sense. When not interested, his 
workmanship, as already pointed out, is careful and 
correct, but undistinguished. He thus hurries us 
almost perfunctorily over the recovery of William’s 
body, its removal to Rouen and its interment “ el 
mustier Nostre Dame,” delaying only to record 
the circumstance, which much impressed the dead 
Duke’s contemporaries and has done more than 
anything else to keep his memory alive, the circum- 
stance, that when they came to open his treasure- 
chest with the silver key from his girdle (“‘ ses braies ”’) 
they found therein nothing but the frock, cowl and 
cord given him by Abbot Martin, 


“E tut l’abit d’un moine, qu’a un povre dunérent ; 
N’i out altre tresor, ne altre n’i trouvérent.”’ 


And it were but charity to add by way of epitaph, 
“‘ for where a man’s treasure is there will his heart 
be also.” With all allowance for superstition, that 
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incident of the treasure-chest marks William out 
as an idealist, to whom perhaps more may be forgiven 
than to the man of average sensuality. 


Supplementary Sources of Information 


To complete, however, the evidence on which our 
final estimate of his character must be based, there 
remain to be considered two supplementary sources 
of information, the one friendly, the other very much 
the reverse. 

The Latin Dirge 


(1) The discovery of the former constitutes one of 
the romances of palzographical research. Shortly 
before the Franco-German War of 1870, M. Gaston 
Paris, the eminent ‘‘ Romaniste,”’ spent a few days 
at Clermont-Ferrand, to examine a certain famous 
medizval MS. contained in the local library. He 
had already been told that on its blank spaces there 
happened to be entered in various hand-writings 
several short compositions, and amongst them a 
Latin “‘ planctus ”’ dating from the tenth or eleventh 
century, which hitherto had been assumed to refer 
to some obscure martyr named Willelmus. One 
can imagine his delight when on closer examination 
he discovered that the martyr it celebrated was no 
other than our William Longsword. ‘“‘ Je cherchai de 
la fable, j’ai trouvé de l’histoire,” he wrote excitedly 
to M. Jules Lair, the leading authority on Norman 
origins, to whom he magnanimously surrendered 
the honour of publishing his find. Subsequently 
a longer, but still imperfect and ill-written version 
of the original was discovered in the Laurentian 
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Library at Florence by M. Leopold Delille, who 
dated it as not later than the beginning of the 
eleventh century. Heliographs of both were published 
by M. Lair, together with a re-constructed text, 
in his elaborate ‘“‘ Etude,” his presentation copy of 
which in the British Museum the present writer 
was recently the first to cut. M. Lair concludes 
that the original complaint was composed immediately 
after the Duke’s assassination, by some learned clerk 
of Rouen, and possibly by one of Abbot Martin’s 
Poitevin monks. Incomplete as it is, it bears ample 
witness to the love and admiration with which William 
was regarded by some at least of his subjects, as 
well as to their sorrow and consternation at his death. 
In addition, and this is what especially commended 
it to M. Lair, the apologist and editor of Dudo, it 
corroborates the old Chronicler’s veracity in the 
most remarkable way. ‘‘ Ce sera desormais,” he 
claims of it, “la pierre de touche, qui nous a trop 
longtemps fait defaut.” 

He believes that the original Complaint, or Dirge, 
to use our own expressive word, consisted of twenty 
stanzas, from the ruins of which by collating the 
two MSS. he has been able to reconstruct seventeen. 
It was circulated rather by rote than in script, and 
the condition in which it has reached us is due to 
faulty memory on the part of the ill-educated scholars, 
who had learnt to chant it and, fortunately for us, 
scribbled down as much as they could recollect. It is 
composed in barbarous Latin, without the least regard 
to classical rules, in the metre of a familiar chant 


» Lair, Jules. Op. Cit. Vide also ** Bibliothéque, = I'Ecole des Chartes,’’ 
Vol. “XXX; p. 389, and ‘‘ Romania,” Vol. XXII, p. 576 
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or tune, and it contains echoes of the well-known 
hymn to St. John the Baptist. Its claim ‘‘ to make 
known a great crime to all men,” dates its composition 
as immediately after William’s murder. Possibly it. 
was chanted at his funeral. I have translated a few 
stanzas to give an idea of the metre. The whole dirge 
in its ‘‘ texte rétabli,” is printed in the Appendix, 
and even a casual scrutiny will show how packed 
with information it is. It tells of William’s love of 
peace and success in securing it for his people ; 
that his father never ceased to be a pagan, but that 
his mother Popa, on whose historical existence 
doubt had been cast, was a Christian and had him 
baptized before Rolf became even nominally converted. 
It places Riulf’s rebellion soon after Rolf’s death, 
corroborating Dudo’s statement, repeated by Wace, 
that the old Duke survived his abdication by five 
years. It confirms the tradition of William’s charitable 
care for his people and voices the general satisfaction 
at his support of the young Frankish King, Louis 
d@’Outremer, who had not yet shown himself in his 
true colours. It corroborates Dudo’s account of the 
sermon on the Trinity, which Abbot Martin delivered 
on refusing to accept William as a monk, and which 
Wace omits. It gives a graphic account of the 
assassination, informs us of Count Arnulf’s great 
wealth, derived from the growing trade of the Low 
Countries, and of his falseness, which we already 
knew. We are told the suspicious fact that no hostages 
were given, that William rowed back in a boat of 
alderwood, that the assassins concealed their weapons 
under their furs, that the fatal blow was inflicted 
by one of them on the head by a sword, and not 
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by an oar, as Benoit states. Lastly, that the sun was 
setting. This fact, recorded in almost similar terms 
by William of Jumiéges, as also his use of the phrase 
‘“‘interimunt innocentem”’ suggests that the Dirge 
was familiar to him. These are all small points. 
Their importance lies in their cumulative testimony 
to Dudo’s credibility, a matter of considerable moment 
to the historian of the period. 


Let me weep and with the tongue’s resounding 
plectrum 

Strike the loosened fibres of my heart’s sad gittern, 

While with lamentations ye deplore the passing 

Of the stable peace he gave us. 

Weep ye, weep ye for Willelmus, 

Done, all innocent, to death. 


In this city born of sire from o’er the water, 
Who refused his pagan errors to abandon, 
But of mother in our gentle faith established, 
He was laved in holy water. 

Weep ye, weep ye, etc. 


When his father was no more, the disaffected, 
Breaking faith, against him rose in armed rebellion, 
Whom, in God’s support implicitly confiding, 
With his own right arm he vanquished. 

Weep ye, weep ye, etc. 


Boldly here he championed young King Ludovicus, 
He, the elder, took the lower place beside him, 
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Pledged his aid to vanquish all who warred against 
him, 
That right kingly might his state be. 
Weep ye, weep ye, etc. 
* * * % 


O! Willelmus, peace who strovest to engender, 
Consolation to the needy who didst render 

Of the orphan and the widow the defender, 
Thou hast joined the bliss of Heaven. 

Weep ye, weep ye, etc. 


A Hostile Chanson de Geste 


(2) The manifesto of the party hostile to William 
took the form, it would appear, of a chanson de geste, 
which has not come down to us, but which was no 
doubt widely current for long after the event. It 
was perhaps never committed to writing, unless it 
were in the scrawl of the jongleurs, from whom 
Wace and William of Malmesbury have rescued all 
that we know of it. It was certainly not of Norman 
provenance and its composition at that early date 
has supplied M. Gaston Paris with a further argument 
in support of his favourite thesis, that the Normans 
were not the first, as some have claimed, to woo 
the Romane Muse. Its obvious motive was to 
shield the authentic criminals by focussing attention 
on private motives for the crime. 

The passage in which Wace makes allusion to it 
is so characteristic, that it is well worth quoting in 
full, revealing as it does the extreme caution and 
sense of responsibility with which he approached his 
task. It forms the introduction to his account 
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of Riulf’s insurrection, which has already been 
‘summarized. 
“* Entende cil ki m’ot si me face esculter, 
Jeo ne di mie fable, ne jeo ne voil fabler. 
e * * & 

Les Normanz e lur gestes m’estuet avant mener, 

A jugleurs oi en m’effance chanter, 

Que Willeame jadis fist Osmunt essorber, 

E al cunte Riulf les dous oilz crever, 

E Anquetil le pruz fist par enging tuer, 

E Baute d’Espaigne o un escu garder. 

Ne sai nient de ceo, n’en puis nient truver ; 

Quant jeo n’en ai garant, n’en voil nient cunter. 

De la mort Anquetil ai jeo o1 parler, 

Ocis fu, ceo set l’um, n’en quier hume escuser, 

Mais jeo ne sai cument, ne ki face 4 blasmer, 

N’en voil pur vérité la mencunge affermer, 

Ne le veir, se je’l sai, ne voil jeo pas celer.”} 

This cryptic and tantalising statement is fortunately 
‘supplemented by William of Malmesbury, Wace’s 
elder contemporary, who tells us why William was 
thought to have deserved his fate (quod non immerito 
factum majores tradunt). His story, evidently founded 
on a jongleur’s ballad in which there was probably 
a core of truth, is briefly this.2. After Count Riulf’s 
defeat, his son, Anquetil-le-preux, as he was known 
to posterity, actuated by a punctilious sense of duty 
to his victorious suzerain, overpowered and gave up 
his father, after receiving William’s solemn pledge 
that he should suffer nothing worse than incarceration. 


xr. Roman de Rou, I, p. 87. lines, 1354-72. The eighth line is admittedly unia- 
ate es Dr. Andresen regarded the whole passage as a jongleur’s interpolation, 
M. Gaston Paris accepts it as genuine. 


eae eee Vol. I, p. 229. 
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Soon afterwards William sent Anquetil away with a 
company of brave young Normans on a bogus embassy 
to Pavia, bearing a sealed letter in which the “‘ Duke 
of Italy ” was requested to put him out of the way. 
The party were sumptuously entertained, but on their 
homeward journey were attacked by a thousand (?) 
mounted Lombards. The odds were terrible and 
so was the carnage. After prodigies of valour 
Anquetil and his companions, having disposed of 
all the Lombards, were, with one exception, left 
dead upon the field. The survivor was Balzo le Curt, 
“vir exigui corporis sed immanis fortitudinis,” 
a description which Prof. Freeman carelessly transfers 
to Anquetil. He returned to Normandy, to find 
that in the interval Count Riulf had been blinded 
in prison by William’s orders. He cited the Duke 
before his suzerain, the King of the French, to answer 
for his double crime, lured him to a secret conference 
on an island in mid-Seine (sic) and murdered him 
(perfidiz suz et ire illius satisfecit). 

From these two conflicting and obviously partisan 
statements—the monk’s dirge and the jongleur’s 
ballad—the reader must be left to draw his own 
conclusions. Probably he will do well to imitate 
Wace’s admirable and characteristic caution, and 
while taking some discount off the first, return on 
the second a verdict of “ not-proven” though it 
can scarcely be said that William leaves the Court 
without a stain on his character. 

On the general question of Wace’s own merits, 
as an “‘ ancestor of our men of letters”? which has 
been submitted to the reader in the foregoing pages, 
it is to be hoped that his verdict will be less equivocal. 
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APPENDIX 
I. “ Litera Scripta Manet.” 


Tute rien se turne en declin, 

Tut chiet, tut muert, tut vait a fin; 
Hom muert, fer use, fust purrist, 
Tur funt, mur chiet, rose flaistrist, 
Cheval trebuche, drap viellist, 
Tute oevre faite od mains perist. 
Bien entent e cunuis e sai 

Que tuit murrunt, e clerc e lai, 

E mult aura lur renumée 

Empres lur mort curte durée, 

Se par clerc n’en est mise en livre, 
Ne puet par el durer ne vivre.! 


II. A MOTHER’S APPEAL 


Entre les deus os vint tramblant, 
Vielle ert, s’aloit tote crollant, 
Tant a quis Brenne et demandé 
Que Borgignon li out monstré ; 
Son bras li a al col jeté 

Mult 1’a baisié et acolé ; 
N’avoit pieca a lui parlé, 

E s'il l’amoit par grant chierté. 
Ses vestimens a tos desros 
Desqu’a la cainture desos, 

Sea maméles li mostra nues 
Flestres e vielles et pelues. 


~ 


A son fil parla en plorant, 


zr, Roman de Rou, I., p. 13, V. also IL, p, $4, 
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Ses paroles entrerompant, 

Car ele soglotoit forment 

Et sospiroit parfondement ; 

‘* Biax fils,’”’ dist-ele, ‘‘ enten 4 moi ; 
Remenbre toi, remenbre toi 

De ces maméles que tu vois, 

Que tu alaitas mainte fois ; 
Remenbre toi que tu issis 

De cest ventre, quant tu nasquis ; 
Remenbre toi de la dolor 

Que je sofri por toi, maint jor. 
Remenbre toi, fils, de cest cors, 
Dont li ciére te mist fors, 

Qui te créia quant tu n’estoies, 
Remenbre toi, et si me croies, 
Met jus les armes que tu tiens ; 
Qui d’aliénes téres viens, 

Et aliénes gens amaines 

Por destruire les tiens demaines.” ! 


III], A CHANNEL CROSSING 


Quant es nefs furent tuit entré 
E tide orent e bon orré, 

Dunc veissiez ancres lever, 
Estrens traire, hobens fermer ; 
Mariners saillir par ces nefs 
Déherneschier veilles e trefs. 
Li un se efforcent al wyndas, 
Li altre al loef et as betas. 
(Les sigles vuident sus a mont 


x. Roman de Brut (Le Roux de Lincy), 2 Vols. Rouen 1836, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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Puis vont curant en mer parfont ; 
Les cordes sunt en lor lieu mises 
E fremées e bien asises). 

Detres sunt li governeur 

E des estermans li meillur ; 
Chascons de maistrier se paine 
Al governail ke la nef meine. 
Avant le hel si curt senestre, 
En sus le hel pur curre 4 destre. 
Pur le vent as trefs acoillir 

Funt les lisproz avant tenir 

E bien fermer as raalinges ; 
Tels i ad traient les gardinges 

E alquant abeissent lor tref 

Pur la nef curre plus suef. 
Estoins ferment e escutes, 

E funt tendre les cordes tutes ; 
Hutagues laschent, trefs avalent, 
Buelines sachent et halent. 

Al vent guardent et as esteiles 
Solunc !’orré portent les veilles. 
Les braiels funt lier al mast, 
Ke li venz par desuz ne past, 
A dous ris curent ou 4 trois. 
Mult fu hardiz, mult fu cortois 
Cil ki fist nefs primérement 

E en mer se mist od le vent, 
Terre querant k’il ne veeit, 

E rivage k’il ne saveit.} 


e former 
in his ela nate article (Archéologie Navale, Paris, 1840, Vol. 
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IV. THE ARCHBISHOP’S ADDRESS 


* Rou,” dist il, ‘‘ Deus te volt creistre t’onur e tun 
barnage. 

En peine e en malice as usé tun aage, 

E vesqu’ d’altrui lermes e d’altre gaaignage, 

Maint hume as eissilié e turné a servage, 

E mis par povreté mainte femme al putage, 

E toleit lur chastels e lur dreit héritage. 

Ne prenz cunrei de t’alme plus que beste salvage ; 

Tu iras en enfer, en dolerus maisnage, 

En perdurable peine, ki unkes n’a suage. 

De vivre lungement n’as ne plége ne gage ; 

Mue ta male vie e change tun corage, 

Receif chrestienté e fai al rei homage, 

Apren 4 vivre en paiz e lais ester ta rage, 


was the first to elucidate the passage and to explain its many obsolete technical 
terms. Unfortunately he omits, as do both the British Museum MSS., the important 
and necessary lines 9-12, which I have included in brackets. 

In line 17, M. Jal prefers, with what appears insufficient reason, the ‘‘ aval’ of 
the Paris MS., Cange, 27, to the “* avant '' of our two MSS. The “ hel’’ (helm) being 
a horizontal holding bar attached at right angles to the upper end of the big steering- 
oar, which pivoted on an attachment to the starboard bulwark, its movement, on 
the rns levering the blade out of the water, would be as much ‘‘ avant 
as “ aval.” 

The meaning and derivation of ‘‘ tref’’ in ‘‘ veilles e trefs'’ (line 6) have been 
much discussed (cf. Gaston Paris in Romanta, Vol. VI, p. 629). M. Jal takes it to 
mean a smaller storm-sail, which was substituted for the larger ‘‘ veille’’ in bad 
weather. The word is probably derived from the latin ‘“‘ trabs,’’ a beam, or rafter 
(French “‘ poutre ’’), and was originally applied to the yard, but eventually came 
to signify the yard and the sail attached to it. Benoit de Sainte-Maure generally 
uses it in the sense of a tent, coupling it with “‘ pavillon.’’ The probable explanation 
is that when a ship was in harbour or beached, the “‘ tref’’ was taken ashore and 
erected to serve as a shelter for the crew. ‘‘ Je me répresente,’’ concludes M. Gastom 
‘Paris, ‘‘le ‘ tref’ comme différent du ‘ pavillon,’’’ (papilionem) en ce que le tref 
etait une tente formée de toile étendue sur une poutre horizontale, supportée par 
des montants obliques, et le pavilion une tente circulaire ou conique.”’ 

In line 14, M. Jal and both the British Museum MSS. have, 

“* Li meistre esterman li meillur.’’ 

I have retained M. Le Roux de Lincy’s reading, which provides each ship with a 

captain, as well = a steersman. este aa \ 

ines 30-34. Contemporary pictures show the ship carrying one large square 
sail. The loose lower part of this is sometimes represented as bunched up around 
the mast. In order to present less surface to the wind, literally to ‘‘ shorten sail,’’ 
its lower end was in bad weather secured to the mast by one, two or three brai 

For further light on the technical terms used and the man‘xuvres described, the 
reader is referred to M. Jal‘s Mémoire. 
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Ne destruire sa terre, kar tu faiz grant ultrage. 
Une fille a mult gente, ki est de halt parage, 
Cele te volt duner od riche mariage, 

Des Eure vers la mer tut le pais marage. 

Si vivras de tes rentes sanz preie e sanz tolage, 
Maint bon recet auras e maint bon herbergage, 
De mielz en purra estre 4 trestut tun lignage ; 
Dune trieves treis meis, sanz perte e sanz damage. 
N’iras mais pur bosuing a sigle ne 4 nage ; 
Des cuvenanz tenir te dorrai bon ostage, 

De prendre fille 4 rei n’auras tu ja huntage.1 


V. WILLIAM LONGSWORD 


Willeame Lunge Epée fu de grant estature, 
Gros fu par les espaules, graille par la ceinture, 
Jambes lunges e dreites, large la forcheure, 
N’esteit mie sa chiére embrunchiée n’oscure, 
La vertiz porta halt, lunge out cheveleure. 
Oilz dreiz e aperz out, dulce regardeure, 

Mais 4 ses enemis sembla mult fiére e dure ; 
Bel nez out, bele buche e bele parleure ; 

Forz fu cume jaanz e hardiz sanz mesure, 

Ki sun colp atendi de sa vie n’out cure.” 


VI. THE BRETON REVOLT 


Li dus tint pose en paiz Bretaigne e Normendie, 
Richement se cuntint, mult mena bone vie. 
Berengier e Alains orent de lui envie, 

N’orent cure de lui, ne de sa cumpaignie, 


xr. Roman de Rou. I, p. 79. a. Ibid. I, p. 86, 
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Nel deignoent servir, ne estre en sa baillie, 
Sa fei li 4 chascuns a descuvert mentie. 

E le dus a lur terre en Bretaigne saisie, 

Les chastels abatuz e la terre apovrie, 

Par povreté s’en est tute la gent fuie. 


VII. COUNT RIULF 


Riulf fu uns Normanz, ki mult se fist duter, 

Quens fu e sage e pruz, bien sout mal enarter, 

Bien sout guerre esmuveir e bien sout paiz trubler ; 
Quens fu de Costentin entre Vire e la mer ; 

Envie out de Willeame que tant vit bien ovrer, 

Pesa li qu’il le vit sur ses veisins munter, 

Envie out qu’il le vit les Franceis vergunder, 
Creinst que pur les Franceis laist Normanz A amer, 
Pesa li qu’il ne volt en sun conseil entrer, 

Od altres achaisuns, qu’il sout bien recorder. 

Les baruns de sa terre fist tuz al duc medler 

A tuz le fist hair e a tuz defier, 

A tuz fist les homages e les feiz trespasser. 


Ja n’aura bien, ceo dist, ainz l’aura mort geté, 
U chacié de la terre, u tut deserité.? 


VIII. THE DEFEAT OF COUNT RIULF 


‘* Willeame,” dist Botun, “tu dis grant avilance, 
Encore n’i as feru d’espée ne de lance, 
E ja t’en vols fuir, mult as dit grant effance. 
Cumbat tei od tes humes, aies bone créance, 
Parjurés sunt vers tei, si veintres sanz faillance.”’ 


zs Roman de Rou. I, p. 86. 2. Ibid, I, py 88, 
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‘* Botun,” ceo dist Willeame, “‘jeo ne m’i os cumbatre, 
Kar cuntre un de mes humes en a bien Riulf quatre ; 
Morz sui, se il me puet détenir ne abatre.”’ 


«« Cuarz es,” dist Botun, “ par le cors Saint Fiacre ! 
Par Ja fei que jeo dei al Saint Filium Patre, 
Se fust ki ceo feist, bien te deust l’umbatre, 
Tu ne t’oses armer, n’en tes armes embatre.”’ 


‘“‘ Vei ci,” ceo dist Willeame, “‘ Riulf m’a si asis, 
Od lui sunt mi parjurés, cui jeo riens ne forfis, 
Tuit me heent de mort e caenz m’unt supris ; 
Jeo ne puis par mei sul maintenir cest pais, 

Ne purreie garir, trop i a enemis, 
Aler m’en voil en France, la terre lur guerpis.” 


Dunc respondi Bernart, “‘ Ja 14 ne te sivrum, 
Trop lur avum mesfait, tost le cumperrium ; 
Quant nus n’avum seignur, en Danemarche irum, 
Se perdum cest pais, 1a altre ne querrum, 


Quant cumbatre ne t’oses, ne entrer en bataille, 
Va en France, u vivras le jur d’une cuaaille, 

Ni a femme malveise, ki mielz de tei ne vaille ; 
Malveis, as tu pour que Damedeus te faille ? 


Rou conquist ceste terre cume pruz e hardiz, 
Me faiz mie semblant que tu seies sis filz, 
Encor n’en es tuchiez, ne n’en es asailiz, 

E ja t’en vols fuir cume hom esbaiz ? 


Tu veiz tes enemies ki t’unt mis en fréur, 
Encor ne te tuchérent e ja moers de pour ; 
Mult ert produm huniz ki sert malveis seignur, 
D’hume malveis servir n’aura ’'um ja honur.” 
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** Bernart,’’ ceo dist Willeame, ‘‘ asez t’ai esculté, 
Asez m/’as laidengié, asez m’as devilé, 
Ja m’i verras férir cume hume desvé ; 
Ki or me sucurra jeo l’en saurai bon gré. 


“* Amis,” dist il, “‘ Botun, e tu amis Bernart, 
Ne me tenez dunc mie 4 malveis n’a cuart, 
Essaier vus voleie, si parloe par art, 

Kar cumbatre me voil e de férir m’est tart.” 


Dunc cururent as armes trestuit cumunalment, 
Quant il furent arméz, par treis feiz furent cent, 
Riulf e sa maisnie requierent fi¢rement, 

Bien i féri Willeame e Bernart ensement. 


Willeame fu armez, ses enemis requist, 

‘‘ Deus aie!” escria, forment les envaist, 
Unc ne veistes hume ki graignur colp ferist, 
Qu’il ateinst de l’espée nule rienz ne garist. 


Bien férirent li treis cenz de lances e d’espiez, 
Qu’il ateinst de l’espée unkes puis ne fu liez ; 

Bien vait férir Willeame cume bues esragiez, 

Mult unt lur enemis ruséz e damagiéz. 


Mult férirent bien tuit de bone volenté, 

Riulf vit de ses humes maint gésir par le pré, 
Vit les humes Willeame, ki meinent grant fierté, 
Les redenes del frein tint, s’a sun cheval turné, 
Tant le hasta de puindre qu’un bois l’out affublé. 
Le halberc e l’escu e la lance a geté. 
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De la maisnie al Duc l’unt ne sai quant sivi, 
Riulf quidierent prendre, mais le bois lur toli ; 
Qui chalt se il nel pernent que Riulf s’en fui, 
Dunt puis ne fu veuz, ne puis ne reverti. 


Mult en murut el champ 4a dolur e 4 hunte, 
Tant en neia en Seigne, que nuls n’en set le cunte, 
Les cors en porte l’eve, quant li floz de mer munte. 


De treis cenz chevaliers, que Willeame mena, 
Ceo fu la vertu Deu, un sul mort n’i laissa, 
Tuz les ramena vis, quant il s’en repaira, 


Li prez de la bataille fu li lieus apelez ; 
Encor dure li nuns, ne fu puis remuez.! 


IX. WILLIAM WOULD BECOME A MONK 


Li dus vint 4 Juméges od maisnie privée, 
Pur veeir l’abeie qu’il aveit restorée, 

Que Hastein, li cuuerz, out distruite e gastée. 
Dans Martin li abés li a !’ceuvre cunté. 

Li dus veit l’abeie, mult li plaist e agrée. 


Dunc a dit a l’abé, qu’il s’est venuz livrer, 
Muine volt devenir e sa vie muer, 

Pur sa char justisier e pur s’alme salver ; 
Mult a fait mal el siecle, mult a a amender. 


1. Roman de Rou I, pp. 90-2. 
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Trop estes riches hom, se Deus e fei m/’ait, 

Ne vus cunseillerai que preigniez altre habit 

Que vostre pére fist, ki que m’en contralit. 

Faites dreite justise de grant e de petit, 

Ne suffrez que li forz le fieble désérit, 

Ne que povres pur dreit empres vus lunges crit ; 
Gardez vous de mal faire, que pechiez ne vus lit ; 
Ceste est religiun, ceo truvum en escrit, 

Si faites mielz que muine ki en cest cloistre vit.” 


“* Dans abés,” dist le Dus, ‘‘ muine voil devenir, 
La vanité del siécle voil tute déguerpir, 
Les pechiez que faiz ai voldreie espaneir. 
Kar hom ki vit el siécle ne se puet astenir 
De pechier, de jurer, de trichier, de mentir 
De beivre, de mangier, de néer, démentir, 
E d’altres mals asez, par quei j’en criem périr.” 


** Sire dus,” dist |’abés, ‘s'il vus plaist, tort avez ; 
Vus ja ne seiez muine renduz ne adubez ; 
Vus estes juefnes hom, si poez vivre asez. 
Nus serum pur vus muine e vus nus maintendrez. 
Faites dreite justise, sainte iglise gardez, 
Aimez la gent menue, le pais defendez.” 

** Ainz serai, ’ dist il, ““ muine, se vus le me loez.”’ 


X. THE ASSASSINATION 


** Sire duc,” ceo dist Balces, ‘‘ returnez 4 nus ca ! 
Laissiez passer voz humes, li batels revendra ; 
Mis sires vus volt dire un grant bosuing qu’il a, 
Mais pur altres paroles qu’il vust dist l’ublia, 


zr. Roman de Rou, I, pp roo~r. 
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Et ceo est tuz li mielz purquei il s’acorda. 
Venez a lui parler, vus repairerez ja.” 

Li dus sailli ariére e li batels passa. 

La paiz esteit jurée, nule rien ne duta. 
Alas, quel félunie! Deus, purquei returna ? 
Balces leva l’espée, que suz ses pels porta, 
Tel l’en duna el chief, que tut l’escervela ; 
Li altres treis ferirent, e li dus trébucha. 
Quant il l’orent ocis, si que mot ne suna, 
Ariére s’en alérent, e Ernulf se hasta, 

En lur batel entrérent, si passérent de la. 


Ki veist les Normanz cume braient e crient, 

Les traiturs esgardent, ki lur seignur ocient, 
Par poi de duel n’esragent, quant il ne li aient ; 
Flamenc de I’altre part ki gabent a ki rient ; 
Musteroel lur reproevent, Herluin cuntralient. 

E Normant les menacent e de mort les defient, 
Traiturs les apelent e de Deu les maldient, 
N’osent entrer en l’eve, n’en batel ne se fient, 
Mais d’assembler bataille demaneis les cunvient. 


Normant e Bretun crient ki sur la rive sunt, 

Les traiturs esgardent, cui Damedeus mal dunt ; 
Lur seignur unt ocis e as¢ur s’en vunt ; 

Nes poent aproismier, merveilles duel en funt, 

Ne poent passer Sume, n’i a veie ne punt, 

La veie troevent close e le chanel parfunt, 

N’i a ki ait chaland, ne batel, ne dromunt ; 

Pur poi de duel ne desuent, qu’ultre l’eve ne sunt, 
Volontiers se medlassent, hai Deus, quel duel funt ! 
Chascuns ert anguissus, ses chevels trait e runt. 


xz. Roman de Rou. I, pp. rr0-12,5 
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XI. COMPLAINTE DE GUILLAUME 
LONGUE-EPEE 


Texte RETABLI 


1 
Laxis fibris, resonante plectro linguz 
Repercusso, flebo flente tristis corde 
Detrimentum pacis magnz, quondam nostre, 
Quam ablatam deplorate. 
Cuncti flete pro Willelmo, 
Innocente interfecto. 


2 
Hac in urbe, transmarino natus patre, 
In errore paganorum permanente, 
Matre quoque consignata alma fide, 
Sacra fuit lotus unda. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


8 
Moriente infideles suo patre 
Surrexerunt contra eum bellicose ; 
Quos, confisus Deo valde, sibi ipse 
Subjugavit dextra forte. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


4 
Hic audacer olim regem Hcludovicum 
Sibi fecit seniorem regnaturum, 
Ut cum eo superaret hostem suum, 
Regnaretque regum more. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 
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5 
Item, doctus Trinitatis unitatem 
A Martino, unitatis Trinitatem, 
Unum tria atque tria esse unum, 
Monasterium fundavit. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


6 
Quod dicatum in honore Sancti Petri . 
‘Post jam dicto fateamur contulisset . 
Ubi vita monachorum suo more 
Videretur deservire. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


7 
Numerando tot bonorum quid moramur | 
Tantum nefas intimare cunctis datur 
Cum singultu et ploratu recitatus 
Ovem lupo laniatam. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


8 
Homo quidam dives valde, plenus fraudis, 
Dicebatur qui Arnulfus Flandonensis ; 
Cui se jurejurando sociavit, 
Infelici felix iste. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


9 
Impetrata ad loquendum certa die, 
Obsideque nullo, quodam (in) flumine, 
Ad insontem properavit atrox ille 
Willelmus ut mactaretur. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 
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10 
Insequenti namque die, conglobanti 
Tantum more, et non corde, ut amici, 
Fatebantur quod loquendum erat illi. 
Simultate latitante. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


11 
Occidentem versus sole labescente, 
Revertente remigando innocente, 
Transligato inciens 
Adveniret expectante. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


12 
Adhuc latet senioris vos archanum 
Sibi ipsi atque vobis profuturum 
Hoc cis intus exspectate prestolandum, 
Quo jubente festinavit. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


18 
Cui, alna exeunte de carina, 
Occulando obviarunt armilosse ; 
Quorum unus caput ejus cum mucrone, 
Referentur felix iste. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


14 
Quod videntes punitores illi duo 
Jugularunt mox inerme. Se nuda se . 
Tali modo corpus terrae, flatum coelo, 
Eum Christo obtulerunt. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 
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15 
Erant orbis optimates duo mth1. 
Uno nomine, O Willelme, vocati, 
Quorum unus vocaretur (?) Rodomensis 
Al (ter) quoque adhuc fulget Pictavensis ; 
Vel pro istis deprecemus. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


16 
O, Willelme, lator pacis et amator, 
Pauperumque consolator et defensor, 
Viduarum, pupillarum suffragator, 
Jam conjunctus coelo gaude. 
Cuncti flete, etc. 


17 
Salve, comes Rodomensis, O Ricarde ! 
Comitatus princeps atque pater, salve, 
Sic concedat tibi Christus dies vite, 
Ut cum eo possis esse sine fine. Amen ! 1 


I. Etude sur la Vie et la Mort de Guillaume Longue Epee, Duc de Normandie, 
par. J. Lair, Paris 1893, p. 66. 


I.—Verses 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 occur only in the Florentine MS. Verses 6, 12, 13 and 
14 are obviously defective, and probably put together from the debris of other 
imperfectly remembered lines. 

II,—M. Lair’s emendation ‘‘Hac in urbe,” though in accord with Dudo’s statement, 
has been contested. 

IV.—M. Gaston Paris (Romania, Vol. XXII, p. 576) cies “* audacter,”” 
IX.—For the second line M. Gaston Paris suggests “Obsideque nullo dato quoddam 
flumen.”’ The fourth line might also be read ‘‘Hic ut vivus mactaretur.”’ 
XI.—From the use of “‘ vos’? and “ vobdis,” it is evident that Balzo or another is 

"supposed to be speaking. 

XIII.—The Duke is in a boat of alder-wood. The assassins await him hiding 
(occulando, though M. Gaston Paris would prefer either occulendo or occultando), © 
their weapons under their fur-coats (armiilossa). 

XIV.—Possibly ‘‘ punitores”’ is a mistake for ‘‘ jumtores,’’ referring to the Duke’s 
two young attendants. 

XV.—M. Lair’s bold substitution of “‘ mihi’’ for ‘tibi’? in the first line, which 
would render it possible to attribute the d rge to one of the Poitevin monks 
of Jumieges, has met with criticism The third line may possibly read 
“* Quorum unus tu vocaris Rodomensis.” 
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Milne (A. A.) and Fraser-Simson (H.) 
FOURTEEN SONGS FROM “ WHEN WE 
WERE VERY YOUNG.” Words by A. A. 
Milne. Music by H. Fraser-Simson. 
Fourth Edition. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
Tue Kinc’s BREAKFAST. Crown «to. 
gs. 6d. net. 


Montague (C. E.) 
DRAMATIC VALUES. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Newman (Tom) 
How To Piay BILirarDs. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. BILLIARD 
Do’s AND DONT’s. 28. 6d. net. 
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Oman (Sir Charles) 
A HIstory OF THE ART OF WAR IN THE 


MIDDLE AGES, A.D. 378-1485. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 2 Vols. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. £1 16s. net. 


Oxenham (John) 

BEES IN AMBER. Srmall Pott 8vo. 25. 
net. ALL’S WELL. THE KING'S HIGH- 
WAY. THE VISION SPLENDID. THE 
Fiery Cross) HIGH ALTARS. HEARTS 
COURAGEOUS. Att C1iear! Each 
Small Pott 8vo. Paper, 13. 3d. net. 
Cloth, 28. net. WINDS OF THE DAWN. 
2s. net. 


Perry (W. J.) 
THE ORIGIN OF MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
Tue GROWTH OF CIVILIZATION. Each 
6s. net. THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
18s, net. 


Petrie (Sir Flinders) 
A History of Ecyrpt. In 6 Volumes. 
Vol. I. FROM THE Ist TO THE XVITH 
Dynasty. Eleventh Edition, Revised. 
12s. net. 
Vol. II. Tue XVIITH AnD XVIIITH 
Dynasties. Seventh Edition, Revised. 
' gs. net. 
Vol. III. XIXtH to XXXtTH DyYnNas- 
TIES. Third Edition. 12s. net. 


Vol. IV. EcyrptT UNDER THE PTOLE- 
MAIC DYNASTY. ae P. MaAHAFFY. 
Second Edition. 9s. net. 

Vol. V. EGyrpt UNDER ROMAN RULE. 


J. G. Mitng. Third Edition, Revised. 
125. net. 


Vol. VI. EoyptT IN THE MIDDIE AGES. 
STANLEY LANE Poote. Fourth Edition. 
105, net, 


Raleigh (Sir Walter) 
‘THe LETTERS OF SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Edited by LapY RALEIGH. Two Vols. 
Demy 8vo. £1 10s. net. 


Rice-Oxley (L.) 
OXFORD RENOWNED. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


Illustrated. 


Smith (Adam) 
‘THe WEALTH OF NATIONS. Edited by 
EpWIN CANNAN. 2 Vols. Deny 8v0. 
Ct 5s. net 


Google 


Smith (C. Fox) 
Salton Town Days. S£A SONGS AND 
BALLaps. A Book oF Famous SHIPS. 
Suip ALLEY. Futt Sam. Each, illus- 
trated, 6s. net. THE RETURN OF THE 
a Curry Sark.” Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Sommerfeld (Arnold) 
ATOMIC STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL 
Lines. Demy 8vo. £1 128. net. 


Stevens (F. E.) 
Ture New Forest BEAUTIFUL. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Stevenson (R. L.) 
Tue Letrers. Edited by Sir SIDNEY 
CoLvin. 4 Vols. Feap. 8vo0. Each 
6s. net. 


Stratton (F. J. M.) 
ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. 
153 net. 


Surtees (R. 8.) 
HANDLEY CROSS. Mr. SPONGE’S 
SPORTING Tour. ASK MAMMA. MR. 
Facey Romrorp’s HOUNDS. PLAIN OR 
RINGLETS ? HILLINGDON HALL. Each, 
illustrated, 78. 6d. net. JORROCKS’S 
JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. HAWBUCK 
Grance. Each, illustrated, 6s. net. 


Thomson (J. Arthur) 
Wuat 1s MAN? 6s. 6d. net. 
AND RELIGION. 78. 6d. net. 


Tilden (W. T.) 
Tue ART OF LAWN TENNIS. SINGLES 
AND Dovusies. Each, illustrated, 6s. 
net. ‘THE COMMON SENSE OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. 55. met. 


Tileston (Mary W.) 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DaILy NEEDS. 
31st Edition. 33.6d.net. India Paper, 
Leather, 6s. net. 


Underhill (Evelyn) 
Mysticism (Tenth Edition). 153. net. 
THe LIFE OF THE SPIRIT AND THE LIFE 
or To-pay (Sixth Edition). 78. 6d. 
net. 


Vardon (Harry) 
How To Pray GOLF. 
18th Edition. Crown 8vo. 


Waterhouse (Elizabeth) 
A Litre Book oF Lire AND DEATH. 
aand Edition. Small Pott 8vo. as. 6d. 
net. 


Demy 8vo. 


SCIENCB 


Illustrated. 
5s. net. 
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Wilde (Oscar). 
THE WORKS. 
net. 


In 16 Vols, 


I. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 
THE PORTRAIT OF Mr. W.H. II. THE 
Ducuess or Papua. III. Porms. IV. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan. V. A 
Woman oF No Importance. VI. AN 
IpEAL HusBaND. VII. THe Impor- 


PART II. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
Each, illustrated, Denry 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A series of volumes dealing with various 
branches of English Antiquities, com- 
prehensive and popular, as well as 
accurate and scholarly. 


The Arden Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. Cralc and R. H. CasE. 
Each, wide Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The Ideal Library Edition, in single 
plays, each edited with a full Introduc- 
tion, Textual Notes and a Commentary 
at the foot of the page. Now complete 
in 39 Vols. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by J. H. W. LAING. Each, pro- 
fusely illustrated, wide Royal 8vo. 15s. 
net to £3 38. net. 
A Library of Art dealing with Great 
Artists and with branches of Art. 


The ** Complete ’ Series 

Demy 8vo. Fully illustrated. 

AIRMAN. 16s. net. AMATEUR BOXER. 
tos. 6d. met. ATHLETIC ‘TRAINER. 
10s. 6d. net. BILLIARD PLAYER. ros. 6d. 
net. COOK. ros. 6d. net. FOXHUNTER. 
16s. met. GOLFER. 128. 6d. net. HOCKEY 
PLAYER. tos. 6d. net. HORSEMAN. I53. 
net. JUJITSUAN (Cr. 8vo.). 55. net. 
LAWN TENNIS PLAYER. 128. 6d. net. 
MororistT. ros. 6d. net. MOUNTAIN- 
EER. 18s. net. OARSMAN. 125. 6d. net. 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 12s. 6d. net. RUGBY 
FOOTBALLER, ON THE NeW ZEALAND 
SYSTEM. 128. 6d. net. SHOT. 16s. net. 
SWIMMER. 108. 6d. net. YACHTSMAN. 
153. net, 


Google 


Each 6s. 6d. 


TANCE OF BEING EARNEST. VIII. A 
HoOuSE OF POMEGRANATES. IX, IN- 
TENTIONS. X. DE PROFUNDIS AND 
PRISON LETTERS. XI. Essays. XII. 
SALOME, A FLORENTINE TRAGEDY, and 
LA SAINTE CouRTISANE. XIII. A 
CRITIC IN PALL MALL. XIV. SELECTED 
PROSE OF OscCAR WILDE. XV. ART AND 
DECORATION. XVI. For LOVE OF THB 
KING. 5s. net. 


A SELECTION OF SERIES 


The Connolsseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. £1 115. 6d. net each vol. 
ENGLISH COLOURED Books. ETCHINGS. 
EuROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE BOOKS. 
GLass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVER- 
SMITHS’ WORK. ILLUMINATED MANU- 
SCRIPTS. IVORIES. JEWELLERY. MEZZO- 
TINTS. MINIATURES. PORCELAIN. 
SEALS. Woop SCULPTURE. 


The Do’s and Dont’s Series 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. net each. 
This series, although only in its ine 
fancy, is already famous. In due course 
it will comprise clear, crisp, informative 
volumes on all the activities of life. 

Write for full list 

The Library of Devotion 

Handy editions of the great Devotional 


‘books, well edited. Small Pott 8vo. 
38. net and 33. 6d. net. 


Little Books on Art 
Well Illustrated. Demy 16mo. Each 
5s. net 


Modern Masterpieces 


In sets of six. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. each 
volume. 

Pocketable Editions of Works by A. A, 
MILNE, JOSEPH CONRAD, ARNOLD 
BENNETT, G. K. CHESTERTON, E. V. 
Lucas and HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Sport Series 
Mostly Illustrated. Feap. 8v0. 25. net 
fo 5s. net each, 
Handy books on all branches of sport by 
experts. 
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Methuen’s Half-Crown Library 
Crown 8vo. and Feap. 8vo. 


Methuen‘'s Two Shilling Library 
Feap. 8vo. 
Two eeries of cheap editions of popular 


Write for complete lists 


The Westminster Commentaries 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net to 16s. net. 
Edited by W. Lock, D.D. The object 
of these commentaries is primarily 
to interpret the author's meaning to the 
present generation, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their 


THE LITTLE GUIDES 


Small Pott 8vo. 


Ilustrated and with Maps 


45. net mostly 
THE 62 VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ARE :— 


BENFORDSHIRE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE 

BERKSHIRE 

BRITTANY 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

CAMBRIDGE AND COLLEGES 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES 6s. net 

CHANNEL ISLANDS 5$. net 

CHESHIRE 5s. net 

CORNWALL 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 6s. net 

DERBYSHIRE 

DEVON 

Dorset ss. 6d. net 

DURHAM 

ENGLISH LAKES 6s. net 

ESSEX 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

Gray’s INN AND LINCOLN’s INN 6s. net 

HAMPSHIRE 

HEREFORDSHIRE 45. 6d. net 

HERTFORDSHIRE 

IsLE OF MAN 6s. net. 

IsLE OF WIGHT 


LANCASHIRE 6s. net 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND RUTLAND 5S. net 
LINCOLNSHIRE 6s. net 

LONDON 

MALVERN COUNTRY 





MIDDLESEX 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 
NORFOLK 5S. net. 
NORMANDY 65s. net 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
NORTHUMBERLAND 75s. 6d. net 
NorTH WALES 6s. net 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
OXFORD AND COLLEGES 
OXFORDSHIRB 

ROME ss. net 

St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 
SHROPSHIRE 

SICILY 

SNOWDONIA 6s. net 
SOMERSET 

SourH WaALgEs 
STAFFORDSHIRE 58. net 
SuFFOLK 

SURREY 

SuSsEx 

‘TEMPLE 

WARWICKSHIRE 58. net 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
WILTSHIRE 
WORCESTERSHIRE 6s. net 
YORKSHIRE East RIDING 53. net 
YORKSHIRE NorRTH RIDING 
YORKSHIRE West RIDING 7s. 6d. net 
YorRE 6s. net 


METHUEN & Co. Ltp., 36 EsSEx STREET, LoNDoN, W.VL.2. 
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Google 
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Original from 
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Original from 


Digitized by Google UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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